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BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR 











EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES - ~~ $1.00 


The preparation of this book was the last literary work of its 
author. His purpose was to tell the story of our country so briefly 
that 1t might be mastered within the usual time allotted to the study, and 
yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by condensation. He has been 
especially successfulin presenting those facts of the home life of the 
people and their progress in civilization which are essential to history. 
One novel feature of the book isa collection of brief biographies of 
about one hundred of the mostimportant men ‘The illustrations are 
numerous, and really helpfulas well asattractive. The maps are clear 
and not overcrowded with names and places. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Book | - - $0.40 Book Il - - $0.60 


These books are at once sensible, practical, and modern. They 
teach the child how to express his thoughts in his own language,and do 
not furnish an undue amount of grammar andrules. They mark out 
the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. From the start, 
lessons in writing langus ge are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation; and picture-study, study of literary selections, and letter 
writing are presented at frequert intervais. The lessons are of a prop- 
er length, wellarranged and well graded. The work is not based on 
an antiquated plan. The books do not contain toomuch technical 
grammar, nor are they filled with what is sentimental and meaningless. 





CARPENTER’S AUSTRALIA, OUR COLONIES, 
AND OTHER ISLANDS OF THE SEA $0.60 


Mr. Carpenter is a well-known lecturer and journalist, and this book 
bears witness to his trained powers of observation and his faculty of 
clear, interesting, and picturesque narration. It describes Australia 
and the chief islands of the world, laying special stress upon those 
which have become colonies or dependencies of the United States. The 
children learn about the resources of the various islands, visit their 
people both in city and country, and observe the wonders of plant and 
animalcreation. The illustrations are numercus and interesting, con- 
sisting largely of reproductions of photographs taken by the author, 
Fifteen colored maps show plainly all the countries visited. 





For Teachers of Music 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


BOSTON 
July 26-Aug: li 





CHICAGO 1904 
July 4-July 16 


FACULTY 


NATHANIEL BUTLER 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 

Horus E. Dann Emory P. RussELL 

Mrs. Emma A. THOMAS DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
FrepERIc H. RIPLEY 


Mrs, Frances ELniiott CLARK 
THomas TAPPER 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the 
best methods of teaching music in public school classes. 
Circulars with detailed information sent to any address 
on request. 














RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS. Medium Slant or 
Vertical Series. Six Numbers. Per doz. - $0.60 


These series represent the latest and best methods evolved bya 
carefal and comprehensive study of the entire subject. They combine 
simplicity, beauty, and utility. Theletter forms are easy to master, 
and can be written gracefully and speedily. The copies contain inter- 
esting and helpful features, within the comprehension of children. In 
the lower books attractive cuts are given in connection with each copy. 
An additional advantage is that in both series the books are of thesame 
size, with the same pictures, the same general forms, and the same 
copies, so that at any time the pupil may change from either style of 
penmanship to the other without loss of time or waste of effort. 





VISITORS 


TO THE 


Louis EXposITION 


Sr. 


ArE CoRDIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT THE EXHIBIT OF THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


IN THE 


PALACE OF EDUCATION 


This Exhibit comprises all its Educational Publications 





AND ILLUSTRATES 


THE ART OF SCHOOL-BOOK MAKING 





IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES, INCLUDING 


Plates; Map Printing in Colors; Printed Sheets; Folded Sig- 
natures; Gathered Book; Stitched Book; Trimmed and Glued 
Boox; Stamping of Covers; Artists’ Original Drawings; Suc- 
cessive Processes in Making Wood-Engravings and Half- 
tones. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


PRIZES 


FOR BEST-LOOKING 
HIGH SICHOOL CLASS 


$25 FIRST PRIZE $10 SECOND PRIZE 
$5 THIRD PRIZE 

















We want the best possible picture of a High 
School Graduating Class with a pleasing background. 
We want the right of copyright- 

ing, reproducing, and circulating 

the picture in educational circles. 

Pictures may be sent by School 

Boards, Principals and Class Offi- 

cers, or by photographers, but 
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Clock and Bel]. Ythe times for the various periods 
and the correctness of the chc&s 
he ee differen? rocms 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


sender should indicate to whom 
prize is payable. Trustees of the 
Intercollegiate Bureau will act as 
judges. There should be at least 
twenty figures in the group, girls 
and boys; size of picture, 5x7 
inches—larger if possible. The 
picture is to be taken, of course, 
in caps and gowns, either rented 





rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, or purchased. Contest closes July 15th. 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being run automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN “THE SCHOOL JOURNAL" 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the |- 


second ary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 18 AND FURTHER PARTICULARS 


Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the schoot- 


— will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic | C O T R E L L G L E O N A R D 


Program Clock andits advantages 1n school management, and we will 
ee ne you catalog and full information, if you will ALBANY,N. Y. 
mention this Ad. 


‘FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will } % 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 





MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS 
TO THE STUDENTS OF AMERICA 























“Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: ‘ Western Sales Office: 


28 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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ANDREWS 
NONOISE 
DESK 


The Desk that 
Makes no Noise 


New York City. 


150,000 
Andrews 
Desks 

in Use 
in the 
City 
Schools 
of 
Chicago 


CHicaGo Is HEADQUARTERS 


for school furniture. 80 per cent. of the school 
furniture manufactured is made in Chicago or 
within 100 miles of it. Deal with headquarters. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., OF CHICAGO 


ARE THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT ScHOOL DESK 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Are the longest established and most favorably known (est‘d 1865) 


ANDREWS NEW NONOISE DESK 
IS THE SCHOOL DESK OF TO-DAY 
Send for Catalogue, Prices, etc. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., 174-176 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
AGENTS WANTED 


tx 3x*«x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «x 3«x 


School Entertainment Katalog |Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Kalalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date - basen gas aye of peda a toon nee ee 


over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified, many described. 
" ‘ ? A unique katalog—none other published, 
year. Free teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. Send 2c. stamp. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 Fast 9th Street, New York, 
00 PPPSOBEOOO OOOO OOO DOSS OE9 OSLO OO OS SOOO OSTDOOSOEIH00000000000000000000000000000 


We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 


ad 


HINDS & NOBLE, 


and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
school or coliege book published eéther in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 


We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 


Wtwr Adwords al” on Kere t 


yw Cow Jpunwhore ati 


Teel free to ask us any questions. 





31-35 West 15th Street. 


2 6 Aiton ym wow W 


*Zlave you any school books (new or second-hand ) you would like to convert into cash? 


States. 
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WHAT IS IT THAT ALL TEACHERS WANT, MOST TEACHERS HAVE, AND NO ONE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT? WHY, ONE OF 


9 Ss AMERICAN E C by 
DIXON’S @Grarnitrs PENCIL 
They are made in eleven degrees of hardness, and if the proper pencil is selected for the work in 
hand, the user is bound to be suited, for the leads in Dixon’s Pencils are of marvelous toughness and 


smoothness, and wear so well that they are the most economical to use. 
Mention this ad. and the Story of the Lead Pencil will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., - = Jersey City, N. J. 


POOH SF OH FOS OOHS CHOSE SHOE OOSOCOOOSEOOOESOSOO OOOO 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
Established 20 years. 
Positions filled, 6,400 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1. Admits to membership only the better class of teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 
. Returns fee if unable to place members by September. 
. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 
. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year—must have first class teachers for these positions. 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators. Address 


327-31 14th Ave., 
SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Greenwood, S. C. 


q Offers the best Agency Service in the South. Eleventh Year, Established Reputation, Bus- | 
iness Methods, Reasonable Terms, Personal Work for Members. aa 

___ Endorsed and patronized by leading schools and colleges of the South. Correspondence in- 
vited - either as to teachers or positions. F. M. SHER) DAN, Mer 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Fifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- | 
cellent positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Has filled — 
positions in 1903 from Maine to Florida, also school positions in_thirty-six states. High grade | 
positions and small registration list guarantee careful selection and earnest work. Send for Man- | 
ual and reference list. Don’t waste time. Begin now. 

H.S. KELLOGG, Megr., 31 Union Sq. (B’way cor. 16th St.), N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14th St., New York 


A CHE R S WA N TE D opportunities for progressive teachers as | 


G does Oklahoma and Indian Territories where ‘‘ Cities spring up in a night.” We also have | 
good openings throughout the entire West. Address. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions | 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE AU 


(C) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
24th year. Circulars free. 


We help successful teachers everywhere. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
Introduces to colleges, Schools,and F«milies, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call | 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, | 

23 Union Square, New York. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


f Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for | 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. 'thicano 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. maapent patrons. Good tonohers. ma elint o 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing valuable information Free! 
THE EDUC ATION AL EXCH ANGE employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate susiness on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Ygner Yingmar’ 


_ This line was written by one of our candidates, an experienced young commercial teacher of the finest qual- 
ties—“‘ a man among 4 thousand”—open tor engagement in a first-class public school. e is an executive of 
high order, able to teach and now teaching age | all the commercial! subjects in a large, well-known East- 
ern commercial school. The school that gets him will have one of the finest young men in the profession. He 
can be obtained for $1,200. He is but one of many high grade teachers—bota men and women—on our books, 
Would you like to look over data, without their knowing it? We'll submit it, if you say the word. 


1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
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| 
| 


S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





| 





Phone, 5896 J Gramercy | 





Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 | 
Joun O. RockwELL, Manager. | 





Schermerhorn 





| 
Guthrie, Okla. M.F. BUCK, Mer. | 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 














enjoys the confidence of teachers and 





THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A Specialty by a Specialist 


E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 10 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Mass: 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL whep com- 
municating with advertisers. 





No section of the U. 8. presents such | { 


An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints, Health influenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health Influenced by 
color, Exercise, who needsit? A series of articles by 


Prof. E._B. Warman. 
The Care of the Body, A book that al! who 


value health should read and follow its instructions, 

ules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft, 

Director of Physical Tesining, Department of Edu- 

cation, Borough of Brooklyn, . Y. Intended for use 
8. 


at recesses and playgroun Graded according to age 
of pupils, 

EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 


Ghe E.ducational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


Ss. E. CARNER, 
13th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Inter-Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency 


Scofield, Utah. 


e number of desirable positions in 
daho waiting for competent teachers. 








has a lar, 
Utah and 
Write us. 


I 








E For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 3 
og npelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Arithmetic, 
} Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in 3 
tae scbools of every state. We also pub- q 
ish a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 Words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 
» THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 
_ 


483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 








a6 ans 





Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
study and experience. The teacher who would 
attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others. 

How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 

The Price is 25c. per volume if: copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


G AGED while in Fnrove is not an uncommon experience for candidates of this Agency. We happened 
EN to meet Miss Abigail Lynch in the station the night before she sailed in 1900. ‘“‘What are you 
going to do for me while I am gone?”’ she asked.—‘ What do you authorize me to do? *—" Whatever you con- 
sider for my interest.’’—“‘ Do you authorize me to make a contract_for 
back engaged. A letter will reach you on the return steamer at New , telling you where you are to go.” 
he letter told her she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsilanti, and she is there yet. ere 
is a letter dated Paris, May 5, 1904, from WH L | received your letter telling me of my election to the 
Harriet K. Ballou, — “T have just | E ® position of French and German in the high school at 
Stockbridge, Mass. wish to than you most sincerely. I am now enabled to remain in France during the 
summer, and so shall] have the time necessary to complete my course Of study.” Some years ago a@ Pennsylvania 
city superintendent thought he was taking great risk in engaging a lady still in Europe 80. ely on our recom- 


mendation. But within two years he married —. and since then he has ha 0 this 


Agency. Our recommendations are always careful whether the candidate is here or is in 

THE IDEAL BULLETIN AGENC - CC. W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 

Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 


2) years experience as teacher, in, business man, editor with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. No charge to 
schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. Personal attention = 
en to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High ~choo! and‘ Colleges a specia Fs 
Write for reqtstestion blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of School Property. 
you have a school or a part interest for sale or wish to buy orto form a partnership, write us for information 
about ourmethods. WM.J.KINSLEY, Mar., 245 Broadway, New York 
70 Fifth Avenue 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 


FISHER i AGENCY 


A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
AGENCIES 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


T. Ss a Managers | 74. N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of school officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 

rapidly. Write forcirculars. Reference: Hon. W.B. MERRITT, Supt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 
HE BE ST THREE Pustic ScHoon Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HarrispurG, Pa. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


WARRENSBURG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. Warrensburg, Mo. _ BEST teachers,—Free. Lee 
Free registration to specialists in Latin, German, Science, Agriculture, Manual Training, and 


Music, also Superintendents. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


REPORT CARDS 


Kelloge’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 
Special rates for large quantities. 


Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 
cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 

Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4 
page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 

Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. 
recitations. Limpcloth. 

Merit Cards, One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 


Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 
Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 


Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
describing teachers’ books and aids. 
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Aids teachers in securing good po- 
sitions at small COST. 
Aids School Officials in securing the 








Records, 33,800 daily 








EIMEK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail to visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


TENTH YEAR, JULY 6ru--AUGUST 16rx, 1904 


Greatly enlarged curriculum. Twenty lecturers 
offer sixty-five hours of instruction daily for six 
weeks, in two groups: 
I. Professional Courses in Theoretical and 
Practical Pedagogy 
Il. Undergraduate Coursesin Collegiate Subjects 


University credit toward degrees. Tuition Fee, 
$25.00. Board and Room for six weeks, $40.00. 


For information, address 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
WasHINGTON Square, East, NEw York City 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 


—_— 


‘‘Shorthand In- 
structor,’’ $1.50. 

“A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’”’ 50c. 








ISAAC 
PITMAN 


ISAAC PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND» 
INSTR UCTOR. 


roef Ceatacy FOX 





Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 





113 COURSES—Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 
mestic Science, Economics, Education, English, 
Fine Arts, French, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 


Instruction will be given by professors and 
instructors from the staff of the University, as 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in English and in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, 
Superintendent of Schools at Indiagapelts (in 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit~ 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St.. New York,| COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen 


Ask Stationer, 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


Mfg Co., 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden N.J. 
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THE AZOLIPYLE 


Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


Saves ~" 


Time 
Labor 


Escape of 
Coal Gas 


Prevents 
Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 


Recommended by Furnace men. Specified by Architects. 


The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, and thousands of individuals 
MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


JSrom whom highest recommendations have been received. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Testimonials from School Boards and Individuals. 


ZEOLIPYLE CO.,237 Water St.,N.Y. 











Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horstord’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 

















SELECTIONS From t= LAKE POETS 


Lakeside Classics, No. 58. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS 


Containing—THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, by Coleridge. _ Illustrated 
with twenty-two drawings, reproduced from Old English wood-engravings. 
Also—ADONAIS,—THE SENSITIVE PLANT,—ODE TO THE WEST WIND, —THE 

CLouD, —To A SKYLARK, by Shelley. 








Enamel covers, with 
Portraits. 95 pages. 





For sample copies and classified list of Publications address the Publishers, 


AINSWORTH & CO., 380 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








The New Remington 
Billing Typewriter 





writes neat, compact, legible bills 
with twice the speed of the pen, and 
is readily adaptable to all billing sys- 
tems. 

This youngest member of the Rem- 
ington family is rapidly winning a 
supremacy in the business world as 
absolute in its field as the one al- 
ready held by the Remington Type- 
writer as a currespondence machine. 
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Jacob Riis and the Children. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


The personality of Mr. Riis is marvelous in its sweet- 
ness as well as its force and power. To see him at his 
best one should see him among children. On Thursday, 
May 12, when he visited my school, the real lovableness 
of the man displayed itself in a marked degree. His 
kind face fairly sparkled with smiles, his northern blue 
eyes twinkled with loving kindness and pleasure. 

The children of the first class, whose room he entered, 
were just committing to memory that exquisite little 
poem of George Macdonald’s, “The Baby.” Mr. Riis 
immediately joined with the children in repeating the 
sweet lines. After the poem had been recited he laughed 
his ringing, wholesome laugh, and said, “ Yes, yes, that’s 
so; that’s true, children, those words, ‘God thought of 
me, and so [ grew.’ Is there anything sweeter to have 
in the house than a baby? How many of these boys and 
girls have babies at home?” 

Of the thirty-eight children who formed the class, 
nearly everyone had a baby at home, many of them two, 
and one girl had three. Mr. Riis listened to their differ- 
ent stories, at first falteringly told, but in a short time 
more confidently, with great interest. He asked ques- 
tions about the babies, drew the children out, and made 
them talk, a wonderful feat, as all teachers of pupils of 
foreign birth or parentage well know and appreciate. 

When I asked the children why they were so glad to 
see Mr. Riis they called out, “ Because he is our friend.” 
Then I asked, “ Why do you think he is your friend?” 
One little girl thought he was their friend because he 
loved them so much. A boy called out: “He gave us 
our parks.” At this, at both of these statements, in 
fact, Mr. Riis laughed and said: “Yes, my little girl, it 
is true; I am your friend because I do love you, but, my 
dear boy, I did not give you the parks, altho I helped and 
did my best in that direction.” 

We passed into one of the lower classes, where Mr. 
Riis delighted the children by telling them President 
Roosevelt thought much of their school, and was 
watching them, and felt an interest in every boy and girl. 
The children were repeating quotations and proverbs, 
and, after listening a few minutes, Mr. Riis said: “ Chil- 
dren, let me give you President Roosevelt’s motto: ‘It is 
better to be faithful than famous.’” This is now the 
motto of the school. 

In another class, where the children asked Mr. Riis to 
accept a little posy of sweet peas, he asked how many of 
the boys and girls went into the country on Sundays? 
The children had all been in the country at some time 
during the year. Mr. Riis was delighted and said: “I 
am so glad, children, that you have a glimpse of lovely 
fields and meadows so often.” He then told them about 
his little granddaughter who was three years old and 
had just received a set of garden tools. The little one 
was very fond of working in the garden, that is, playing 
there. She called her tools her “ digs.” 

When he went into the room of grade 1A the children 
of that class were having a lesson in folding paper. They 
had achieved the artistic height of making a paper boat. 
Upon Mr. Riis’ entrance they held up the specimens of 
their skill. With his usual charm of manner he smiled 
brightly upon them, rubbed his hands with glee, and said: 
“A ship! a ship! Well, my little ones, what can you do 


in a ship?” The children called out: “ We can go sailing 
in a ship,” and then repeated an appropriate memory gem, 
in which the refrain was: ‘‘ A-sailing, a-sailing on the 
sea.” 

Mr. Riis then said: “ Little ones, in about two weeks 
I am going ‘ A-sailing, a-sailing on the sea.’ I am going 
to visit my old home in Denmark. Let me tell you what 
my little girl said when she went over the sea with her 
mother and me fifteen years ago. She was only three 
years old and everything was very new and strange to 
her. When she came on deck after the steamer had 
started she looked all around over the waves. The next 
morning, being again on deck, she saw water, water, 
everywhere. She then turned to me and said: ‘Oh, 
papa, a lot of water has spilt over.” 

Before Mr. Riis left us he promised the children that 
he would certainly come to see them again next winter, 
and he would think of them while he was “ a-sailing.” 

Jacob A. Riis is greatly admired and extolled as phil- 
anthropist, reformer, lecturer, but it is as a lover of lit- 
tle children that the true sweetness of the man’s noble 
character is evinced. He so thoroly understands chil- 
dren, feels so for them, and enjoys and appreciates them 
to such a degree that every child unfolds to him and 
shows him the best qualities, always the real child. 


EXPN 


Local Taxation and School Funds. 
By STATE SUPERINTENDENT JOYNER, of North Carolina. 


Experience has taught us that in many districts our 
rural public schools are not what they ought to be in 
houses, equipment, length of term, salary, and number 
of teachers. After a thoro test, extending thru many 
years of faithful service, experience teaches also that 
the only reasonable hope of providing more money for 
these purposes in our state, where the constitutional 
limit of taxation has already been reached in practically 
every county, is to be found in reducing the number of 
school districts by reasonable consolidation and in fur- 
ther increasing the fund of each district by reasonable 
local taxation. These facts are undisputed by those who 
have seen and felt the influence of the new school in a 
consolidated local tax district in contrast with that of 
the old school of barely four months in the small district 
with poor house, poorly paid teacher, and short term. 

Many who favor and desire the improved school are 
often afraid of the tax. It is frequently the case that 
these pay considerably more in the way of tuition or vol- 
untary contribution than they would have to pay if a 
uniform tax were levied. The Windsor Ledger has a 
timely editorial on this phase of the question: 

“ We heard a citizen of Windsor the other day figuring 
the difference in the cost of sending his children to the 
private school and what it would be if we had a graded 
school. He said: ‘I list about $500 worth of property. 
I have three children of school age. It costs from $1 to 
$2 per month to send them to our private school. Three 
children at an average cost, to say the least, of $1 per 
month per head, would make the annual cost $27. These 
are the smallest figures. Suppose, now, we had a graded 
school with an increased property assessment of twenty- 
five cents on the hundred dollars and seventy-five cents 
on the poll. My taxes on $500 worth of property would 


be increased $1.25. This, added to seventy-five cents 
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extra on the poll, would amount to $2, a difference of 
$25.’ This is hard argument for the man opposed to a 
graded school.” 


A School Improved by Local Taxation. 


Superintendent W. S. Long, of Alamance, writes of 
one rural district which clearly illustrates the advantage 
to be derived from consolidation and local taxation: 

The rural graded school at Spring No. 3, Newland 
Township, before consolidation and local taxation, illus- 
trates the improvement in this county under consolida- 
tion and local taxation. At this place there was a plain 
house with one room, poor seats, and very common 
blackboards. The census gave the district sixty-seven 
children, with one teacher, salary $25 per month, and an 
average daily attendance of twenty-three. The people 
voted the tax May 4, 1903. Now there is a good modern 
school building with three rooms, good school desks, 
blackboards, and three teachers. The principal is paid 
$50 per month, the two assistants $27.50 each. The 
enrollment is 110, with an average attendance of ninety- 
seven, and the scholars are well classified and graded. 
The people would not return to former conditions for 
any consideration.” 


What Each Citizen Contributes in a District. 


On August 10, 1903, Fentress township in Guilford 
county, containing five districts, voted a tax of thirty 
cents on the property and ninety cents on the poll. 
When the tax levy was considered, these were found to 
be the facts in the case: 


WHITE COLORED TOTAL 
Total number polls - 162 9 171 
Total value of property - 3S 179,684 $ 2,113 8 181747 
Number paying tax on poll only 19 
Number paying tax on less than $300 worth of 

property - 
Number paying tax on “8300 to Bul) 
Number paying tax on $500 to $1,006 
Number paying tax on$1,000 to 85,000 
Number paying tax on over $5,000 








Total number of tax-payers 
Total apportionment for schools from the 

county fund 
Amount derived from poll tax. 8 153.90 
Amoont derived from property tax - - 645.24 


Making total school fund - ae 


The amount derived from local taxation increases the 
school fund one hundred and fifteen per cent. 

Of this increase nearly one-half of the tax-payers pay 
property tax of less than ninety cents each. 

On August 10, 1908, a part of Farmville township, 
Pitt county, voted a special tax. When the tax levy 
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was considered these were found to be the facts in re- 
gard to the whole township: 
__WHITE 


__ COLORED TOTAL 


Total number of polls 


219 
Total value of property B 443,943 


Number paying tax on poll only . “1B 
— —: tax on less than 8300 worth of 1s 
Number paying tax on 8300 to . 29 
Number paying tax on $500 to $1 4 - 54 
Number paying tax on $1,000 to $5, 000 87 
Number paying tax on over $5,000 - - 9 

Total number of tax-payers - - 362 
Total apportionment for schools from the 

county fund 


Amount Lerived | from poll tax 


Amount derived from property tax A mei 00 


Making total schoolfund - - 


The amount derived from local taxation for the whole 
of Farmville township would increase the school fund one 
hundred and twenty-four per cent. 

In Farmville township 440 out of 634 tax-payers would 
each pay Jess than ninety cents of the property tax. 

Supt. C. C. Wright, of Wilkes, in writing of the 
Wilkesboro local tax district and how the money spent 
improves the school, says: 


“The school property in the Wilkesboro local tax dis- 
trict before the adoption of the local tax was estimated 
at about $600. The property now is listed at $1,200. 
The enrollment last year before the graded school sys- 
tem went into effect was 117 and the average attendance 
for the entire term was only seventy-nine. This year 
the enrollment has reached 225 and the average attend- 
ance has been 160. This would have been much larger 
had it not been for an epidemic of the measles which 
broke out in the school after Christmas. The attend- 
ance up to this time was about 200. The number of 
teachers before the adoption of local tax was two, the 
number now is four. The total salary of teachers per 
month before the adoption of a local tax was $50, the 
total salary per month now is $155. The length of the 
school term before the adoption of the local tax was four 
months. Now the term is seven months. The school 
is much better equipped in every way and the educational 
facilities are increased one hundred fold. The school is 
an object-lesson to the entire county. 

“From my observation of the workings of local taxa- 
tion, my opinion is that it is the one thing needful in 
our public school system. Its success in this county 
has simply been phenomenal, and I heartily recommend 
its adoption to other communities. As I see it, the 
question of local taxation is the greatest problem which 
to-day confronts the people of 



































CURATE. —Now, children, let us have ‘‘ Little Drops of Water ’’ again, and try to put 


more spirit into it this time. — Tatler. 


North Carolina. The state, it 
seems, has reached the limit of 
taxation in our behalf, and the 
most that we in nearly all the 
counties of the state can hope 
for is a four-months school 
term. Need I argue that this 
term is insufficient to meet the 
demands of our people? In look- 
ing over some tables the other 
day I was pained to see that 
only one state of all the forty- 
five states stood lower in illit- 
eracy than North Carolina. I 
looked at another table showing 
the amount raised by the state 
for education by local taxation, 
and North Carolina stood at the 
foot. As I see it, local taxation 
is the only means by which we 
can ever hope to educate the 
great masses of the common 
people, and the only means by 
which we can obtain a corps of 
trained teachers devoting their 
entire time to the work. Then, 
and not till then, can our schools 
be what they should and what 
they must be.” 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York. 





Teachers’ Salary Literature. 


It can no longer be said with truth that we have no 
literature on the subject of teachers’ financial and social 
standing. In 1898 Cornelius Franklin, then of Albany, 
N. Y., published five pages of bibliography on the sub- 
ject. In 1876 the congressional debates upon the salar- 
ies of West Point professors created a widespread atten- 
tion to the whole question of the place of the teacher 
in our American civilization. Since then some very able 
investigations and opinions have been published. There 
are living authorities on service and salary well worth 
study by every committee of teachers entrusted with the 
advancement of education in this direction. 

C. W. Bardeen’s book on “Teaching As a Business 
for Men,” a reprint of addresses by this trenchant writer, 
is an ammunition factory for a salary campaigner. 
Robert Grant’s book on “ The Art of Living” is another 
arsenal. Then we have W. H. Payne’s “Teaching as a 
Profession,” a chapter in his “ Contributions,” President 
Schurman’s “Teaching: A Trade or a Profession?” 
John P. Garber’s “‘ Question of Teachers’ Salaries,” Dr. 
William H. Maxwell’s ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries,” “Ethics of 
the Teaching Profession,” “The American Teacher,” 
“‘ Philadelphia Salary Movement,” and “ Annual Reports 
of the New York City Superintendent of Schools,” The 
Stockton, Cal., school board’s “ Schedule of Salaries and 
Statistics of 210 American Cities,” Anna Tollman 
Smith’s ‘Teachers’ Salaries and Pensions,” Walter 
Page’s ‘“‘ Confessions of Public School Teachers.” Bliss 
Perry’s “ Life of a College Professor,” Joseph Jastrow’s 
“ Life of a College Professor,” Scribner’s “ Confessions 
of a College Professor,” A. E. Winship’s “ Shall Teach- 
ers be Pensioned?” Elizabeth A. Allen’s “ Teachers’ 
Pensions,” John Gilmer Speed’s “ Higher Pay for Teach- 
ers,” William McAndrew’s “Theories of Teachers’ Salar- 
ies Discussed,” E. L. Corwick’s “Tenure of the Teach- 
ers’ Office,” John Davidson’s “ Economy in High Wages 
for Teachers,” Ossian Lang’s “‘ Business or Profession?” 
John B. Clarke’s “Salaries of Teachers,” Chas. B. 
Dyke’s ‘‘ Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Salaries,” Pres. 
Wm. Ramey Harper’s “ Investigation of Salaries of Pro- 
fessors,” Arthur Brisbane’s “ Teachers the Real Force,” 
John J. Mapel’s “Teachers Underpaid,” William E. 
Chancelior’s “The Salary Matter,” J. H. Van Sickle’s 
“Selecting Teachers for Increase of Salary,” Wm. E. 
Curtis’ “ Teachers’ Salary Studies,” Franklin S. Ed- 
mond’s “Conference on Teachers’ Salaries,’ Ettinger- 
Clark-Quinn-Donovan’s “The New York City Salary 
Law,” A. H. Sage’s “Report on Wisconsin Salaries,” 
Pres. Chas. W. Eliot’s “ More Money for the Schools,” 
and many other shorter discussions, notably in THE 
ScHOoL JOURNAL for the past seven years. 


No teachers working for less than a living wage can 
plead ignorance of what’s what. New York has been 
active enough in publishing the theoretical and practical 
side of her salary reform. Every issue of Superintendent 
Maxwell’s annual report since the passage of the Ahearn- 
Davis law goes into salary matters in detail, every 
edition of the manual of the board of education contains 
the whole law and the salary schedules printed on espe- 
cially tinted paper so as not to fail to attract attention. 
Thousands of copies of the salary pamphlet ‘‘ The Public 
Schools of New York City” were issued by the federated 
Teachers’ Associations. Philadelphia teachers have 
described their campaign in a similar pamphlet. 

What is wanted in the backward cities is not more 
knowledge but more push, not a mere realization that 
something ought to be done,but evidences of doing it. 


Dr. Fred. W. Atkinson on Teachers’ Salaries. 


Dr. Fred. Atkinson, the new president of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, is to be counted one of the students of the 
cendition of the American teacher. Dr. Atkinson has 
consumed the midnight incandescent over that favorite 
instrument of educational research: the questionnaire. 
He has been brought in touch with fellow teachers in all 
parts of America. Like the rest of us he can not truth- 
fully call the picture a bright one, but like every man 
who continues teaching from choice, Dr. Atkinson main- 
tains that hope is the duty of earnest souls. 

He looks the question squarely in the face and admits 
the usual charge against us of insufficient culture, in- 
sufficient scholarship, insufficient professional prepara~ 
tion. Any reader of this department of THE JOURNAL 
in search of something new must be struck with the re- 
currence of these old charges week after week. We 
cannot escape them. They seem at once the cause and 
the effect of poor pay. As Dr. Maxwell said in his ar- 
guments for the New York salaries we must show an 
increase in efficiency or the whole reason for increased 
payment falls to the ground. Here is where I feel tha 
the not uncommon back-pull by teachers against the 
effort of superintendents to require professional study is 
a preventive of any general salary increase. We have 
allowed ourselves to be regarded as generally opposed to 
our own intellectual and professional advancement; the 
students and the experts among us are singularly rare. 
It is an economic mistake. Even at the risk of study- 
ing some things we don’t quite see the use of we 
ought to join in with what can be made a forward 
movement, if only for the general effect which is ulti- 
mately bound to result in better remuneration and better 
teaching. 

Dr. Atkinson says without any qualifying reservation 
that neither in city or country have we attained a high 
intellectual status. Yet every superintendent who cuts 
any figure at all is pushing and driving to get us upon a 
higher intellectual plane. With our short hours, our 
Saturdays, and our long vacations we are still complain- 
ing of overwork. But no one has proved that overwork 
is injuring us or that the professional study proposed is 
unable by its change and suggestiveness to refresh in- 
stead of exhaust us. In three cities at the present time 
it is an open question whether the teachers are not 
wearing themselves out by much harder work resisting 
the professional study desired by their superintendents 
than would be required to accomplish it. Mr. Thomas 
Peters says we have overworked the overwork excuse. 
Dr. Atkinson finds that the superintendents quite gen- 
erally want in the teachers a broader culture and a more 
expert professional knowledge. 

I put these two ideas (superintendents’ pull forward 
and teachers’ resistance) together because I believe they 
suggest a very vital fact in the condition of teachers’ 
wages thruout America. So long as any ordinarilv in- 
telligent woman is considered bright enough to teach 
school there are enough of such to do it, so that tke 
very lowest wages will suffice to fill the places. Such 
teachers, as a class, are satisfied with the quality of 
work they do. It is supervisors and superintendents 
who observe the utter inefficiency of the merely intelli- 
gent woman and who have formulated what rudiments 
of educational science we now have. 


Opposition to Superintendents a Salary Boomerang. 


It is supervisors and superintendents who have estab- 
lished training schools and secured the passage of rules 
excluding from new positions those not specially pre- 
pared. These superintendents have made possible the 
only effective arguments for higher wages. The absurd- 
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ity is that we who teach have furnished the chief oppo- 
sition to the raising of the standards even when the 
raising of the standards is the only way in which the 
financial and social position of ourselves can be raised. 

The public will not pay us $600 a year when plenty 
of teachers as gocd as we can be had at $400. Our 
only claim on $600 is our ability to prove that we are 
better teachers than a $400 candidate. Our willingness 
to submit to a test to establish our $600 degree of cul- 
ture, scholarship, and professional skill has not been 
strikingly eager in any school system in America. No 
matter how valid our objections may look to ourselves 
they are weak in the eyes of our wage-paying public. 
It appears to me so fatal and so insuperable an obstacle 
to salary improvement that instead of uttering a word 
against the raising of standards I think a few of us 
ought to work ourselves to death trying to advance to 
the mark set by superintendents so that the moral effect 
of our martyrdom could be used by the struggling sur- 
vivors as arguments to show the dessert of higher salary. 

Dr. Atkinson finds that only a very few choose teach- 
ing as a permanent vocation and that this prevents a 
strong sentiment for hard work toward advancement. 
But Colonel Harvey is sure that one in twenty is willing 
to stand for a life-work of it and that if one in twenty 
will stand by the superintendent in his demand for such 
work as a professional worker ought to be willing to do 
the immediate rise in professional and financial standing 
will come. 

This seems to me illustrated in Brooklyn. A power- 
ful teachers’ organization, backed by the leading prin- 
cipals, has been the center of professional study there 
for fifteen years. Brooklyn has not only long been 
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known as the best American locality for a teacher, but 
it is the undoubted leader in school salary movements. 
Brooklyn set $5,000 as the proper wages of high school 
principals. Brooklyn men chiefly secured the establish- 
ment of the present high-school scale of New York city. 
The so-called Pettingill schedule for all teachers, based 
avowedly upon a “good” living in Brooklyn, was the 
best American schedule ever in force until the present 
Ahearn-Davis schedule was secured by Manhattan and 
Brooklyn workers. 

Dr. Atkinson believes that the progressive superin- 
tendent is usually the chief factor in the cities which 
have the best schools and that the load he must carry of 
incompetent teachers is appalling. This prevents Dr. 
Atkinson from so pronounced an advocacy of tenure of 
teachers’ position as some of his confreres profess. He 
has a wholesome dread of the dangers of self-satisfac- 
tion engendered by a sure place. 

Dr. Atkinson’s remedies clearly and fearlessly ex- 
pressed by him are the standard medicines for our pro- 
fessional invalidism: renunciation of opposition to higher 
requirements, assumption of the right and the duty to 
exclude the unfit, participation in the real life of the 
community, organization, unselfishness, a plain admission 
that our service is not good enough, and a clear and 
convincing promise to improve it. 

Add to this Mr. Chancellor’s often repeated declara- 
tion that we as a body will get just what we deserve, no 
more, no less, and you have a workable proposition for 
all of the committees writing to THE JOURNAL for ad- 
vice as to how to carry on their salary campaigns. 

It is chiefly a matter of producing the goods and then 
asking a fair price. 





A Look ound German Schools. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON in the London Journal of Education.* 


The German secondary school is really one of the 
most effective factories in the educational world. The 
raw material is sent to it at nine years of age—or even 
earlier, if there is a preparatory annex. At sixteen over 
60 per cent. of the same raw material obtain the govern- 
ment stamp of efficiency, and at nineteen 20 per cent. 
receive the hall-mark that admits the polished article to 
be finally worked up into a university or professional 
product. Add the fact that the waste products which 
fail to qualify for the government label are probably far 
more valuable than the residuals of other systems, and 
it will have, I think, to be admitted that, output for out- 
put, the German educational mill is the most efficient 
that exists. Whether its products are really the very 
finest on the market is, of course, another question. 

The results are all the more surprising as German 
schools are not nearly so well staffed in respect to the 
proportion of teachers to the number of pupils as one 
has been led to suppose, especially in the middle and 
lower parts of schools in the large towns. Here are 
some figures with, roughly, the average age of the class: 
37 (thirteen), 37 (fifteen), 41 (sixteen), 26 (seventeen), 
33 (fifteen). Such classes appear to be quite as much 
the rule as the exception. All the greater, then, our 
admiration for those teachers who with such large 
classes obtain such surprising results. One does not 
see, as in some French schools, a certain number of 
front-bench boys bearing the brunt of the debate be- 
tween teacher and taught. Moreover, the front bench 
in German schools is very often composed of the weak- 
est or most backward members of tie class—the short- 
sighted, hard of hearing, and the mentally deficient, who 
are thus placed in the very forefront of the battle in 





*[Mr. Brereton is a keen observer of schools and educa- 
tional methods who knows how to write his impressions in 
anentertaining style. His criticisms, while given more es- 
pecially with reference to English schools, apply very closely 
to America. At any rate they make excellent reading. ]} 


order to be well within the teacher’s range. The latter 
combines lecturing with a running commentary of ques- 
tions. These are so skilfully distributed that every boy 
in the class comes under fire. You soon realize that 
there are no idlers in the form, and that the would-be 
shuffler has such short shrift meted out to him that he 
speedily finds that the “ca’ canny” policy is not a pay- 
ing one, and does a full day’s work with the rest. The 
discipline may ‘be strict—probably is too strict. Even 
youths of eighteen and nineteen in the highest class are 
obliged to stand up whenever their master speaks to 
them; but, with this exception, the evidence of it is 
more in the tone and gesture of the teacher and the at- 
titude of the taught. The Roman centurion—who gave 
his orders without explanations—is the architype of the 
Teutonic dominie. The German boy is so well broken 
in that what little whispering and by-play do go on, go 
on with much fear and trembling. The best discipline, 
however, is only negative in its results. It keeps the 
ring .clear from interruption. Something more than 
mere strictness is needed to fill the vacuum. One finds 
no vacuum in German classes; there is nearly always a 
steady pressure of attention; sometimes somewhat 
stolid, not infrequently keen and living—the “forty 
feeding like one,” with healthy appetites that never 
seem to fail. 

And how conscientious the teacher is! There is no 
“go easy” about his teaching. There is no uncertainty 
or “ fluffiness” about it either. He is thoro master of 
his subject; he knows exactly what he is going to say. 
He possesses the sure confidence that many years of 
successful teaching have engendered. Everything is 
peptonized to the level of the class; with the healthy 
appetites the pupils possess, assimilation cannot fail to 
follow. We begin to understand how, in some schools, 
78 per cent. of the pupils get promoted from year to 
year; how there is never a large untaught residuum and 
sediment drifting about the bottom of every form—as is 
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too often the case with us—which is gradually hoisted 
up the school by a series of unjustifiable promotions due 
to seniority alone. Even in the highest classes the 
teacher remains the chief channel of grace, the main 
source of information. Of him one can truly say, “a 
Jove principium.” Whether it is advisable to watch 
exclusively the oldest of the flock at what is, after all, 
only a conduit of knowledge, rather than at the original 
source, is a debatable point. But, the truth is, the 
pupil rarely drinks at the Pierian spring by himself. 
As for the manuals so largely in use, they have as much 
relation to the original founts of knowledge as a bottle 
of soda water to a chalybeate well. Even when the 
teacher discusses with the pupils the books which have 
been set for home reading, he is not so anxious to find 
out how this or that passage may have struck them as 
to be certain it has struck them in the correct fashion; 
much less is he desirous of finding out whether they are 
able to throw any original light on it. His purpose is 
to suggest to them the guiding thought, to inspire them 
with the line of ideas to be followed, the correct version, 
to be sure that they have properly absorbed and acquired 
the faith, the doctrine he has to deliver to them. Are 
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they masters of the authorized text, are they also mas- 
ters of the authorized commentary?—that is the chief 
question. If this has been accomplished, the teacher’s 
task has been accomplished. The final examination will 
prove that the finished product is up to pattern and sample. 

Such thoro-going teachers are not made in a day. 
They are all highly educated men. Their excellence 
lies in the fact that they are only allowed to teach what 
they really know. If their main subject be Greek and 
their subsidiary subject Latin, they may only teach 
Latin in the lower forms. Their pedagogical training 
is no less carefully looked after. Those who do not go 
to training colleges become “ student-teachers” in the 
bigger schools. These student-teachers receive every 
attention; they are placed under the direct supervision 
of the director, or other picked teachers, according to 
their subjects. The training is alike theoretical and 
practical. Once a week each of the probationers in 
turn writes a long composition on some pedagogical sub- 
ject, which is afterwards read aloud in the presence of 
the director and the other probationers. I was present 
at one of these conferences. The question set was, 
Whether the study of French could give the same log- 
ical training as Latin? After the reading of the paper 
a discussion followed, the director working in the main 
conclusions. At another conference a certain number 
of practical hints were given to the probationers, and 
points of every-day discipline and teaching were dis- 
cussed. The whole was eminently businesslike. 

Wiser than the French, the Germans have always 
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realized the need of providing a place of assembly for 
the whole school, and of maintaining in the hands of a 
single person the dual functions of teaching and discip- 
line. The Awla serves as a sort of combined big school 
and chapel. From time to time—generally on the occa- 
sion of national holiday—the whole school are gathered 
together in the Aula, and a discourse, religious or patri- 
otic, is read or delivered by one of the staff. The Aula 
also serves for school entertainments. A visit to the 
Aula is practically obligatory on all visitors—a pleasing 
indication of its importance in the eyes of the director. 

The class teacher (Ordinarius) acts as a court of first 
instance and settles any difficulties that may arise in 
school matters between the home and the school. In 
this way only the more serious questions are brought 
for consideration before the director—an important 
consideration in schools which number over 800 pupils. 
The demeanor of the parents in the teacher’s presence 
clearly shows which is the more important person in the 
discussion. One suddenly remembers from the defer- 
ence paid to him that the teacher is a state official. A 
very interesting book has lately appeared in Germany, 
entitled “ How Shall We Bring up Our Son Benjamin?” 
Not the least interesting feature about the book is the 
ingenious fashion in which the author, a high official in 
the ministry, assumes thruout that the school is never 
to blame for any shortcomings in the boys’ education. 

The Germans are thoro believers in leaving nothing 
to chance. The class-rooms bear ample testimony to 
the thought expended on the health of the pupils. The 
floor is often oiled to prevent dust: the desks are placed 
astride of a small sort of Suakim-Berber railway to 
allow them to be shifted backwards and forwards for 
cleaning purposes; a thermometer is set in a hole in 
the wall adjoining the window, so that a check may be 
kept on the temperature by the school janitor or the 
director as well as by the master inside; the amount of 
cubic space per pupil, and even of light, is strictly regu- 
lated. The waste-paper basket is no idle ornament—a 
scrap of paper on the ftoor is a rare sight. The supply 
of blackboards is rather “skimpy;” but maps and move- 
able pictures abound. A colored metrical measure, 
carefully marked to scale, is often to be seen fixed 
against the wall and running from floor to ceiling. 
Tho the movement in favor of school decoration has 
not made so much progress as in some of our schools, 
yet pictures, prints, and photos are by no means lacking, 
and there are the inevitable portraits or prints of mem- 
bers of the reigning house. Everywhere, in fact, the 
view of the Prussian boy is obsessed by these imagines. 

Naturally the hours are regulated. Some of the 
upper classes have often five lessons running, and a few 
of the teachers have also, which is still worse. There 
are, however, an abundance of breaks, which amount to 
no less than fifty minutes. These occur after every 
lesson, and the two larger ones consist of twenty and 
fifteen minutes respectively. When the breaks are only 
five minutes in duration the pupils do not descend to the 
playground, but parade in the corridors, which thus sub- 
serve a twofold purpose. as they also provide ample 
means of egress in case of fire—not that the fire danger 
is much to be feared in buildings which are almost en- 
tirely constructed of brick and stone. Such classes as 
take place in the afternoon are generally devoted to 
“gym” or singing, and, in some schools, to manual 
work, which is optional. I came across the latter in one 
Gymnasium. The number of courses was four and the 
number of pupils 117. In the upper courses the pupils 
paid for the wood and were allowed to take their work 
home. Manual work is apparently looking up. The 
partisans of the idea held a meeting last year at Leipzig, 
at which the subject of making it obligatory was dis- 
cussed. 

One of the most difficult subjects to teach is ad- 
mittedly what is known as religious instruction. The 
higher criticism has not been without its effects on the 
German teachers; tho the fact that the Bible is only 
read in selections in school does not render the problem 
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quite so difficult. A certain number of teachers, either 
from conviction or from less worthy reasons, still teach 
on the old orthodox lines, that the world was made in 
six days, &c. “It is safer,” as one teacher remarked, 
and, “ besides, it takes less trouble.” He himself was a 
Liberal, or, as we should say, a Broad Churchman, a 
type which appears to be the most growing section in 
the Lutheran church. The lesson he gave was on the 
subject of David, as consolidator of the Jewish kingdom. 
He made the lesson very real to the pupils by comparing 
the Jewish king with Otto I., the Egbert of Germany; 
while the difficulties in the way of union were shown by 
an allusion to the long struggle which led up to the es- 
tablishment of the German empire in 1871. Certain 
psalms which had been learned by heart were utilized 
to illustrate the lesson. The teacher showed the trend 
of his opinions by speaking of the Psalms as attributed 
to David. His method, as he explained afterwards, was 
prophylactic—to indicate to the upper classes the cur- 
rent forms of attack on Christianity and suggest the 
common lines of defence. : 

In modern languages there appear to be three main 
streams. Many, especially in the Gymnasium, hold fast 
to the ancient Ploetz; others go in for more modern 
teaching, using books of the type of Hausknecht’s 
“English Student;” and, lastly, there are the Direct 
Methodists of the extreme type, who are by no means 
so numerous as one would imagine. Much attention 
is paid to pronunciation even in the classical schools. 
A reader is used right from the beginning; but, appar- 
ently, in many schools a regular author is not read till 
after three years—at least, in French. Grammar is 
much neglected. It is particularly studied in those 
classes—in the so-called Reform schools, in which 
French is used as a stepping-stone to Latin. Neglect 
of French grammar has been found to be a serious hin- 
drance to the acquisition of Latin grammar. In those 
schools where the direct method is combined with what 
is good in the old, the pupils seem to make very rapid 
progress, and their powers of conversation are often 
very remarkable. In the higher classes the lesson is 
not infrequently conducted almost exclusively in the 
foreign tongue; pupils are able to give connected ac- 
counts in the foreign medium, and the literatures of 
France and England are studied in a really critical 
fashion. 

In the lower classes a good deal of poetry is read and 
analyzed with a view to ensuring that the pupils have 
understood the grammar and the sense. Pictures, of 
which the schools often possess a large stock, are 
brought in to illustrate the persons and places. The 
poetry is often recited with plenty of spirit. Books 
without notes are the rule. The attention of the pupil 
is therefore not incessantly distracted from the poem as 
a whole by a succession of notes—a very great gain. 
We ourselves are suffering from a plethora, not to say 
plague, of annotated editions. There is hardly a text, 
classical, French, or English, which is read in school 
that has not been treated as a sort of grammatical truffle- 
bed for scholastical swine to uproot. Many of the texts 
used in the upper classes are also free from these para- 
sitical growths, tho there is a good deal more reason for 
annotated editions in such forms, in which the critical 
faculty of the pupil is coming to life. 

The teaching thruout is distinctly literary. Even 
when such medieval authors as Walther von der Vogel- 
weide are read the greater part of the time of the class 
is not spent in root-grubbing or philology, tho the latter 
is not neglected, but in turning the text into modern 
German and in commenting on its contents. I was 
present at some excellent lessons on Julius Cesar, 
“* Wallenstein’s Tod,” and “ Emilia Galotti.” The pupils 
had only the bare text, of which, in several instances, 
they had learned a certain amount by heart with a view 
to illustrating the principal characters or characteristics 
of the play. The greater part of the lesson was occu- 
pied in giving a detailed analysis of the play or of differ- 
ent scenes in it, in discussing the why and wherefore of 
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its construction, and in critically examining the char- 
acters of the principal personages. When any passages 
were read they were neither drawled nor gabbled, but 
given with the proper emphasis and intonation. The 
weak side of these lessons, as has already been alluded 
to, is that they are too much dominated by the person- 
ality of the teacher. . 

The German method of teaching history by selecting 
only the most striking of events of each epoch has cer- 
tainly an advantage over our wearisome method of teach- 
ing the early history of England by reigns. It must be 
admitted that, to begin with, the Prussian teacher's 
task is far easier; his history proper only goes back 
some three hundred years, and Prussia before Frederick 
the Great was of very minor importance; he has, there- 
fore a great deal more time for working thru a well- 
considered scheme of world history. English history 
suffers from an embarras de richesse. We shall have to 
make jettison of a good deal to bring it really within 
tractable limits and give proper emphasis to the more 
important facts. The German boy, thanks to the sys- 
tematic method adopted, leaves school with a pretty 
clear conspectus of what he has learned. 

The teaching of history in the lower classes in German 
schools is remarkably sound and thoro of its kind. The 
pupil has certainly a knack of memorizing the teacher’s 
remarks. The history itself rather reminds one at 
times of an orange that has too many pips—it is so full 
of dates. Yet in no subject does the weak side of Ger- 
man education show more clearly. The chief value of 
history is to form the judgment; yet here the judgment 
is rather formed by the teacher. The subject is pepto- 
nized and prepared by the latter right to the end. In 
some schools the pupils are never introduced to the 
original authorities at all. Even their private reading 
is controlled in such a fashion that the teacher reads 
into it the desired meaning. The teacher himself, unless 
he is a good story teller, or possesses the art of exposi- 
tion, is apt to become openly objective and even annal- 
istic. The philosophical side of history suffers accord- 
ingly. In the teaching of no other subject does one see 
so clearly the advantage of the plan of giving a boy a 
text-book, and letting him find his way about it. No 
doubt we err on the side of giving too little aid, but, 
when successful, we breed a certain independence of 
thought and the pupil himself learns the difficult art of 
finding his way about in a book. Apart from these crit- 
icisms, we may unreservedly admire the results obtained, 
which are remarkable of their kind, and we might well 
copy on a large scale the excellent use made of pictures 
in teaching history, and the employment of historical 
atlases, which are often lacking or unutilized in our 
schools. 

All education in its final analysis must stand or fall 
by the teacher. One cannot help feeling when one con- 
siders the German teacher what a thoro professional he 
is (in the good sense of the word), and how much of the 
amateur there is about ourselves, due in part to our un- 
due disbelief in method, due also, no deubt, to an unex- 
pressed desire to safeguard the personality of the 
teacher. The German teacher is pre-eminently a 
teacher, keenly interested in the current problems of 
his profession, and penetrated and imbued with the spirit 
of his calling and profoundly impressed with the dignity 
of the cloth. Like the German officer, one can hardly 
imagine what he is like in mufti. He seems to have 
few or no doubts. All the main articles of his peda- 
gogical faith and religion have been settled for him. 
He is like a minister fully convinced of the gospel he 
has to deliver and bothered at most by minor questions 
of ritual. The truth is, he feels that first principles are 
largely outside his province. The state has settled his 
first principles, and he has merely to sit down and apply 
them. Such a position is, in many ways, a great source 
of strength; but it has also its weaknesses and its dan- 
gers. The strength of the phalanx in the last resort 
depends on the direction it receives from those who con- 
trol its movements, 
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Solid Success of the Kindergarten Movement. 
By Pres. Edward T. Pierce, of the State Normal School, I.os Angeles, Cal. 


Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Froebel are the three great 
apostles of modern educational reform. Froebel drew 
his ideas largely from his predecessors, and cemented 
them into a system in his great work. The kinder- 
— is the outgrowth of Froebel’s educational priz- 
ciples. 

The main conditions underlying the true kindergarten 
system are self-activity, continuity, creativeness, physical 
activity, happy and harmonious surroundings. The in- 
dividuality of the child is recognized and encouraged. 
Creative freedom is the central thought; not knowledge 
—hbut the child stands first. The result is spontaneous 
self-activity and natural growth. 

Recognizing the unity of all nature, with God as the 
center, Froebel saw much in nature to direct him in his 
plans for child development. The plant draws nourish- 
ment from the soil and the air for its growth. In much 
the same way the child is influenced by its environment. 
Given poor soil, poisonous air, little sunlight, no care, 
and the plant is quite likely to be stunted. Surround 
the child with evil influences, give it poor food, make it 
unhappy, and little mental development may be expected. 
Thus observing a relation between the growing plant 
and the growing child, Froebel called his infant school a 
“Child Garden.” 

Froebel devised a series of gifts, games, occupations, 
and social amusements which develop reason, imagina- 
tion, memory, the esthetic taste, and manual skill. His 
object is to produce not only all-sided individual growth, 
but also social harmony. 

The spirit and purpose of the kindergarten, then, is 
to develop the child’s natural powers, to put him in the 
right relation to nature, to lead him to be truly social, 
and to inspire in him truth and a love of God. 

In other words, the cornerstones of Froebel’s system 
are: 

“1. Development thru self-activity. 

“2. The expression of this activity in creating, which 
results in power and skill. 

“3. Acquisition of the right kind of knowledge thru 
a harmonious connectedness of various phases of activ- 
ity and thru continuity of effort that does not leave any 
gaps in progressive development. 

“4, The development of the body and its powers thru 
carefully directed physical activity. 

“5, Pleasant surroundings in the company of other 
children to aid in carrying out all of the above aims and 
to develop a spirit of helpfulness.” 

So much for Froebel’s philosophy. 

What are some of the effects of kindergarten training 
on children as observed by educators generally? First, 
and foremost, it gives happiness to the little ones; and 
every child has the God-given right to be happy. Sec- 
ond, it teaches many of the personal virtues: personal 
cleanliness, neatness of dress, kindness to animals, etc. 
Third, it teaches such social virtues as kindness, truth- 
fulness, gratitude, and helpfulness. Fourth, it emanci- 
pates from selfishness and helps children to recognize 
social responsibility. Fifth, it teaches the child the use 
of his senses. “He observes more closely. He appre- 
ciates form and color.” He learns to handle materials 
and to do things, to persevere and work to some end. 
It thus directs his natural activity into production of 
some sort and is the beginning of manual training. It 
develops the love of the beautiful. In daily talks and 
conversations, the child’s power of expression is encour- 
aged and developed. 

Kindergarten training, developing as it does symmetry 
of body, mind, and soul, is not confined in its benefits to 
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the children of one claes of society. For the children 
of the poor it is a new and better home, for the greater 
part of the day, than the poor dwelling place of their 
parents. 

Kindergarten training is needed just as much by the 
children of the rich as by those of the poor. These 
children are usually pampered and selfish. They are too 
fond of having their own way in all of their pleasures 
and have no regard for the rights of others. Their play 
is erratic and disconnected. They are often in charge 
of ignorant servants, who give them wrong views of life. 
The kindergarten puts them on an equality with other 
children and thus removes prejudice. It directs their 
thoughts along useful lines and develops them mentally, 
physically, and morally. 

It is interesting to note the growth of the kinder- 
garten-in the United States. In the first issue of the 
reports from the office of the United States com- 
missioner of education, in 1870, there is an article on 
tf® kindergarten by Elizabeth Peabody, in which she 
makes an appeal for the work in the United States. 
She says that as yet there is in America but one kinder- 
garten where those aspiring to teach can learn anything 
of the system. In 1881 there were 273 scheols, 676 
teachers, and 14,107 pupils. Jumping to 1902, we find 
that there has been a great growth in the kindergartens 
of this country, there being at that time 4,266 kinder- 
gartens, 8,101 teachers, and 257,484 pupils. There 
were 183 kindergarten training schools—29 of these 
were connected with normal schools. Thirty-seven 
states and territories report the maintaining of public 
kindergarten schools. Over 200 kindergarten associa- 
tions had been formed at this time, most of them main- 
taining schools of their own. Three periodicals are de- 
voted entirely to the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten has had an influence that has been 
far-reaching. Its principles are fundamental, and it has 
changed methods of teaching thruout the entire course 
of education. Dr. Harris says that there is no teacher 
who has an insight into the philosophy of Froebel who 
does not find ready application for it in all grades from 
the work of the primary school to the college. In all 
grades formality has given place to freedom since the 
establishment of the kindergarten. It has brought 
about the reign of child study which has revolutionized 
the work in the primary school. The old fad of object 
study, which was a seeking after the truth, has developed 
into true nature study. The interest aroused in chil- 
dren has extended to fields outside of the school-room, 
and mothers’ clubs have been formed in almost every 
town and hamlet of our land. 

The hand-work of the kindergarten which tends so 
much to mental development was the forerunner of 
manual training, now reaching up to and thru the high 
school. 

While the kindergarten philosophy has helped all 
teachers who have given attention to it to know, under- 
stand, and love children better than at any time before 
in the world’s history, it has been of incalculable value 
to the mothers who understand and appreciate it. 
Froebel’s idea was to have the young mother awaken 
and guide the sensibilities and imagination of the child, 
even in the nursery. To such a mother it gives self- 
control and purpose. She appreciates the importance 
of guiding her child aright during the first four years of 
its life. 

From long observation I feel convinced not only that 
the kindergarten should be encouraged and supported, 
but that the curriculum pursued by every woman should 
include a course in kindergarten culture. I feel assured 
that if this could be, a marked improvement would 
appear in the intelligence and health of the whole peo- 
ple a generation or two hence, 
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It goes without saying that an educational work which 
has such a solid philosophical foundation and which has 
met with such a steady growth is worthy of the consid- 
eration of all educators, economists, and statesmen. 
The best results cannot be accomplished in the kinder- 
garten without teachers who are thoroly grounded in 
the principles underlying their work, who have been 
thoroly trained under expert supervisors and who have 
an added love for and interest in childhood. 

One reason why so many, even to this day, do not ap- 
preciate the kindergarten is the fact that a large num- 
ber of these schools have been managed by inexperienced 
girls, who have had neither education, training, nor de- 
votion to their work. They have merely kept day nur- 
series. Instead of systematic growth on the part of the 
children as the result of their mornings in the kinder- 
garten, they have become erratic, undisciplined, and not 
at all prepared for the systematic work of the primary 
school. A kindergartner must be ever better educated 
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than a primary or a grammar school teacher. — She must 
sing and draw and dance. She must be an interesting 
story-teller. She must be an adept with her hands. 
She must understand literature and history and geometry 
and animal life. She must have good health, a sweet 
disposition, and an even temper. She must understand 
child psychology, because she handles children during 
the most impressionable period of their lives. 

As with all other schools, both the kindergartens 
themselves and the training schools for their teachers 
were at first supported by private enterprise. The gov- 
ernment, either local or state, now supports the school 
system from the primary to the university in most of 
our states. If the kindergarten is of great economic 
value, as most educators believe it to be, then it should 
be supported by the public at large. More than that, 
the state should be responsible for the training of its 
teachers. This training should be under the direction 
of the university and the normal schools. 





Right and Wrong Motives to Effective Study. 


By John T. Prince, Agent Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


The following extract from an address given before an 
association of teachers more than twenty years ago indi- 
cates, to some extent, the degree of progress which has 
been made in some places where the practices referred to no 
a exist, and yet for some other places the strictures 
and warning may not be wholly out of date. 

The daily marking system comes first and most promi- 
nently to view. By the aid of this artificial stimulant 
the mind is made to work for the time with seeming 
vigor. But even then the action is only an imitation of 
that healthy action which occurs when the faculties of 
the mind are naturally excited. There could hardly be 
devised a plan better fitted than this to discourage inde- 
pendent original thinking on the part of pupils and pre- 
vent a proper direction of thought to high ends. True, 
the advocate of daily marking may say and conscien- 
tiously believe that he marks the real efforts of pupils 
and not the amount they memorize, but it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain how much real 
thinking power is exercised by individual pupils, and, even 
tho it could be rated on paper, it is a question how much 
the pupil is encouraged by such a rating. Whatever 
the teacher really marks, whether it be the pupils’ efforts 
or what they recite parrot-like from the book, it is not 
possible for him to turn wisely the thoughts of his pu- 
pils in the right direction, assisting them only where 

there is real need of assistance, leaving out non-essen- 
tial details, and carefully leading them step by step so 
that the knowledge acquired may lie in their minds in 
logical order—he cannot, I say, do all this while his mind 
is engaged in estimating the value of each pupil’s per- 
formance. 

Besides all this, the moral effect upon the child of a 
hurried and inaccurate estimate must not be forgotten. 
To the child the judgment of his recitation is very im- 
portant, and any deviation from the truth as he knows 
it is a monstrous wrong. Not only is his regard for the 
teacher’s judgment and veracity lessened by an inaccu- 
rate report, but, worse than all, he loses respect for jus- 
tice itself. 

Methods of Stimulating Pupils. 


Of much the same nature are those other means of 
stimulating pupils to increased effort, the giving of re- 
wards or prizes, passing up in the line, ranking, and last, 
but by no means least, the giving of written examina- 
tions by some one other than the teacher, the results of 
which solely are to determine the pupils’ promotion to a 
higher class. 

I believe that too much is made of the matter of pro- 
motions in this country. In some places they seem to 
be regarded as an end rather than a means. The ques- 
tien of promotion should resolve itself into this: Is the 
pupil prepared to profit more by the work required in the 





next higher grade than by that of the grade he is in? 
And this question should not be asked concerning dull 
pupils alone, or only at the end of a school year when a 
general adjustment of classes is made. The question of 
grade for any given pupil should depend upon various 
considerations, such as health, prospects, intentions, age, 
and habits. If the intervals of gradation are as frequent 
as they should be and the work of each pupil is as care- 
fully adjusted to his needs as circumstances permit, 
bright and promising pupils may be reclassed at any time 
during the year, and, at the regular time for the adjust- 
ment of classes, the pupils of each grade should move 
along together—two circumstances being chiefly consid- 
ered, viz.: regularity of attendance and faithfulness to 
work required. But the objection to uniform examina- 
tions for promotion by school committees, superintend- 
ents, and principals rests not alone or chiefly upon the 
danger of wrong estimates here and there, but upon the 
danger of placing before teachers wrong standards and 
of preventing the true ends of education which I have 
named. Besides keeping the pupils in a fever of nervous 
dread and doubt for weeks at a time, they force a teacher 
into the adoption of very questionable methods—fre- 
quently even making him a slave of the text-book. No 
teacher, unless he be exceptionally independent in mind 
and pocket, will dare to neglect the precise work upon 
which the examinations are to be taken, for he knows 
full well that the results are to determine not only the 
status of his pupils, but that of himself in the estimation 
of his employers. 

Such examinations are sometimes defended on the plea 
that they are needed to “keep up the standard of the 
school.” ‘“‘The standard of the school!” Iam aware 
how dear this watchword is to many superintendents’ 
and teachers’ hearts, but I believe it has worked more 
injury to the schools than we are aware, for it has too 
frequently meant, has it not, that one pupil of a class of 
forty or more should do the same work with nearly the 
same efficiency as every other one—a uniformity which 
has deadened the enthusiasm and hindered the progress of 
bright pupils by obliging them to wait for the dull ones. 

The “standard” which we should seek to “keep up” 
in our schools is not that which can be estimated by per 
cent. marks, but it is having every child so placed and 
so taught that he will make the most of his faculties, to 
the end that he may help himself when schools and 
teachers are no longer at hand to help him. 

In this attack upon a time-honored custom I lay my- 
self open to the rebuke or ridicule of those who may say 
I am fighting “a man of straw,” for it may be said that 
it is well known to teachers that these examinations for 

promotions do not mean anything, but are given only as 
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a sort of “scarecrow” by which to frighten pupils into 
greater exertion. If this is true, and I am inclined to 
believe it is to some extent, the same objections exist so 
far as its influence upon teaching and motives to study 
is concerned, besides having the graver objection of being 
a standing example to the pupils,of intentional deception. 

In speaking of these artificial excitants 1 have dwelt 
mainly upon the direct injury they do to the intellect. I 
might speak of their moral effect in even stronger terms. 
Any system which increases one's vanity or pride, which 
encourages satisfaction in the mistakes and failures of 
others, which puts temptation in the way of pupils to 
cheat and deceive, ought not to have any place in our 
school-rooms. 

No, we need neither condiments nor stimulants to ex- 
cite intellectual action. Nature herself provides them, 
or all that are needed, for the mind as she does for the 
body. During the formative period of the mind the 
natural excitants are present to assist the teacher. They 
are seen in the child’s curiosity for all that is new, in his 
interest in the world about him, in his desire to observe, 
to discover, to invent—in short, to know. They are felt 
in the pleasurable sensations of vigorous exercise and 
conscious power and in the satisfaction which the mind 
has of having accomplished something unaided. All of 
these are nature’s ways and the teacher has only to ob- 
serve and assist them to achieve the best results. 

But, in following nature’s ways, we should not make 
the mistake of supposing that, because the acquisition 
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of knowledge is pleasurable it is, therefore, always easy. 
Many teachers, especially those who are trying to avoid 
the errors of the past, believing that the natural method 
of receiving knowledge must be pleasing, endeavor to 
make it so by not permitting their pupils to work for and 
by themselves. The task work of the past was not irk- 
some because of the work involved, but because the work 
was not of the right kind. We are all likelyto make the 
mistake of assuming that work is distasteful to children. 
For that reason, and because it is easier for us to take 
short cuts, we are constantly assisting the children in 
every concéivable way by telling and explaining what 
they should ascertain for themselves. In our endeavors 
to interest we take the best means of destroying the in- 
terest when we leave nothing for the child to do. 

I am aware how great the temptation is for teachers 
to tell much to pupils in the pressure that is made upon 
them from without for results, for something that can 
be seen or measured, But we should resist. it at every 
step, remembering that knowledge is power with the pu- 
pil only so far as it is his own, and that it is not his own 
until he has perceived or apperceived it in his mind. 
Knowledge thus gained is power, not only in effecting 
some good desire, but in stimulating the mind to acquire 
more knowledge. Just as no tonic to induce appetite in 
a healthy body is so good as the tonic of nutritious food, 
so no power for stimulating a desire for knowledge is so 
good as the power of knowledge itself, acquired by a 
right mental action. 





Interesting Extracts from School Reports. 


Individual Instruction. 


The proper proportion of individual and class instruc- 
tion has been widely discussed of late. Some of the 
statements concerning individual instruction seem to be 
based upon the assumption that it is a new discovery, 
whereas it is the original form of instruction, in the 
old-time district school at least. Eminent educators 
regard the introduction of class instruction as one of 
the most helpful of all devices. 

The disadvantages of a rigid adherence to class in- 
struction are evident enough, but there are some equally 
potent advantages which should by no means be over- 
looked. Among these may be mentioned the stimulat- 
ing action of mind upon mind, a generous spirit of emula- 
tion and, from the teacher’s standpoint, economy of time 
and effort. Much of the teacher’s work can be more 
efficiently performed with a class of ordinary size than 
with a single individual even when the results upon a 
single pupil only are considered. A listener would pre- 
fer to be one of a multitude in the presence of a great 
orator rather than a solitary hearer. This same law 
applies to no small part of a teacher’s efforts, since 
many forms of instruction demand numbers for their 
most effective presentation. Still, it must be admitted 
that when the best possible has been done by means of 
class instruction, that there is an entirely different field 
which can be effectively cultivated only by the direct 
contact of individual minds. 

Many plans have been proposed to harmonize into one 
consistent system the undoubted advantages of both 
methods ofinstruction. Our experience indicates that 
there are insurmountable difficulties in the way of all 
attempts at equalizing the actual rate of progress made 
by a large number of different individuals, however care- 
fully they may be selected at any given point. The dif- 
ferences in native ability, in power of sustained effort— 
dependent entirely upon physical conditions—the differ- 
ences in home environment, the untoward circumstances, 
which affect the progress of adults, all unite to make uni- 
formity of progress a practical impossibility. 

The plan upon which our system of instruction is or- 
ganized recognizes the varying capacities of the children 
we essay to teach, and so is based upon a scheme of grad- 


ing which allows a different rate of advancement for dif- 
ferent classes of pupils and providesfor such re-classifica- 
tion from time to time as the needs of individuals may 
require. We supplement this with a large measure of 
individual instruction, for which a.place is provided 
upon the teacher’s daily program. In this way we en- 
deavor to secure the greatest possible efficiency from the 
teacher’s efforts and to provide most fully for the wants 
of the individual. It should be said that the system is 
not an easy one to administer. It demands a keen dis- 
crimination and excellence of judgment from the 
teacher and alertness and breadth of view on the part 
of the supervisors and no one has these qualities in the 
highest degree. A machine system which allows for no 
differences and holds all to a rigid standard without 
exception is more easily administered, but the results 
are far less satisfactory. 
Supt. Rovituus R. Rocers. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


CP 


Purpose of the High School.* 


By Supt. WILLIAM D. PARKINSON, Waltham, Mass. 


It is a common saying that our high schools are not 
established to prepare students for high institutions, but 
rather to prepare them for life. There is much force 
in the saying, and yet it should not be forgotten that 
the intent of the higher institutions is to make their re- 
quirements conform to the requirements for life as life 
is viewed from their standpoint. They aim to secure 
those students who possess more than ordinary capacity 
for achievement, more than ordinary tenacity of purpose, 
more than ordinary grasp upon some subject or other. 
They seek successful students, and the factors of real 
success in a student are inthe main the factors of real 


success in life. 
The Standard of Fitness. 


However much we may question the kind of tests 
these higher institutions apply we have no other 
commonly accepted standard of fitness for life which 
is in any way superior to, or even equal to the stand- 





*From annual report recently published. 
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ard they set. Their requirements are now so broad 
that successful work in almost any branch of study the 
student may select counts towards his preparation for 
the higher institution of his choice. 

It would be difficult to name any subiect which could 
be considered a factor in preparation for life, which is 
not also acceptable in these days as preparation for 
higher institutions. Indeed it may be said that the col- 
leges have been the instrument, the imperfect instru- 
ment to be sure, but almost the only instrument thus 
far employed by the general public to designate what 
it believes to be the most profitable pursuits for children 
in the secondary schools. There are no other standards 
that are recognized by any considerable number of people. 

The failure of the college to-day to exert a wholly 
favorable influence upon the schools is due not to the 

subjects of study which it requires for preparation, but 
to its imperfect method of testing the results of such 
study. Instead of testing the student for that grasp of 
a subject which he might be expected to have after the 
details of the class-room have faded from his view, the 
judgment is believed by teachers generally to turn upon 
those very details which no student a few months away 
from the class-room can be expected to retain. This, 
of course, is detrimental to the teaching of preparatory 
classes. 
Character of the Teaching. 

And yet the teaching in these classes is usually su- 
perior to that in non-preparatory classes, because in the 
former both the teacher and the student have a 
definite purpose, and are looking forward to a definite 
test of success. The poorest teaching isin those classes 
where the students are without such definite purpose. 
The teacher of such a class may have the high aim of 
fitting his pupils for life, butif he is intelligent in his de- 
sire todoso he knows that to work with a purpose, even 
the poor purpose of passing an arbitrary examination, 
is better practice for earnest life than to dabble in sub- 
jects as too many students do, with no fixed determina- 
tion to overcome difficulties, no decisive test of success, 
and no more serious purpose than merely to discover 
whether the subject iz in itself interesting or not. 

To withdraw the college prepavstory students from a 
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school would be to deprive all other students of the in- 
spiration that comes from their most earnest and suc- 
cessful fellow workers. It would also cost the school 
the confidence of those supporters to whose judgment 
others defer in times of questioning. 

And yet, while preparation for higher institutions is 
the most readily discernible symptom of a successful 
school, and while it probably is true that the aims and 
aspirations of ‘those who do go to higher institutions 
represent in a general way the aims and aspirations of 
their schoolmates who do not, the real and ultimate test 
of the school is to be found in the charactor and citi- 
zenship of that majority of students whose school life 
ends here. The quality of the alumni, the worth of 
their influence in the community, their intelligent loyalty 
to the school and to the city itself make a large return 
upon the city’s investment. And this may be reckoned 
not merely upon those who remain with us. Those also 
who go out from us constitute both a medium of ex- 
change with other communities of their best thought 
and enterprise, and a commodity by whose exchange we 
secure other citizens of a high order. 

It is often spoken of as a defect in our schools that 
pupils drop out before completing the course. It is of 
course a mark of improvement that students are remain- 
ing longer and longer at school, but it is hardly to be 
expected or perhaps desired that all students shall re- 
main in school equally long or all be discharged at once. 
It is to be desired that they should remain in school as 
long as they can and leave only when opportunity comes 
for suitable employment, but such opportunities cannot 
come to all at once. 

Much has been said about the failure of the schools 
to prepare the pupils for this departure. It is a ques- 
tion whether this is the business of the school. The 
great body of those it is dealing with at any moment are 
bound onwards and are trusting to the school to carry 
them as far as possible before they are obliged to step 
off. The school’s first duty therefore isto them. Until 
some other purpose develops in them, the achievement of 
success in school supplies a purpose for their work. 
When once their life purpose has taken shape they will 
one by one seek out more direct means of special education. 
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Plumbing in the W. T. Smith Manual Training School.— (For description see page 651.) 
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Plumbing in a Scranton School. 


Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are well informed as 
to the extended efforts that are being made for the 
better sanitation of school-houses and the importance of 
the movement. The legislation desired on this subject 
was explained in these columns recently. Some states, 
however, have passed laws providing for school sanitation 
in several particulars. Seventeen states now require 
expert examination of plans of projected buildings. 

An example of what a knowledge of the principles of 
sanitation will give in a school is shown in the W. T. 
Smith Manual Training school, at Scranton, Pa. It em- 
bodies the best sanitary features of an up-to-date school 
building, as laid out by a sanitary engineer. A complete 
description of this work is given in a recent number of 
the Engineering Review. 

From the ten-inch sewer in the street at the rear of 
the building, an eight-inch extra heavy cast-iron house 
sewer is extended, with a sufficient grade to meet the 
plumbing outside the building. An eight-inch running 
trap is placed at the front wall, having large hand holes 
which are closed by heavy brass cleanouts and covers. 
The house sewer from the street enters the building on 
a Y, with a trap on the branch, so that a rod may be 
run from the front wall to the street sewer to remove 
any stoppage. 

From the house side of the main trap a five-inch fresh- 
air inlet is taken off and extended thirty feet from the 
building, turning up above the ground about twenty | 
inches. At the end of the inlet is placed a quarter bend, 
with an opening protected by a brass screw cleanout and 
cover which is perforated by half-inch holes drilled close 
together. 

All the plumbing work that is buried under the floor 
joins, wherever possible, the main drain on branch of Y, 
with a cleanout and cover at the face of the wall, so that 
along rod may be run thru the cleanout to remove 
stoppage. All the drainage work has been so arranged 


that any stoppage may be easily removed. On leader 
lines at about one foot above the basement floor, five- 
inch short T branches are inserted, with heavy brass 
cleanouts and covers. Similar T branches with clean- 
outs and covers are also placed on the soil line in the 
tool room of the basement. On the sewer side of the 
main house trap a five-inch branch is inserted and ex- 
tended into the building. This acts as a blow off for 
the boiler or heater. The house drains, soil, and waste 
pipes are all extra heavy cast iron pipes, while the vent 
system is of galvanized wrought iron. 

All the main soil, waste, and vent lines are extended 
full size to a point one foot below the roof, where they 
are increased to four inches, if they are less than four 
inches in diameter. The water-closet traps and other 
traps below the floor are ventilated from the branch soil 
or waste pipe just below the trap, and this branch vent 
pipe is so connected as to prevent obstruction, and has 
no waste pipe connection between it and the fixture. 
Branch vent pipes are kept above the top of all connect- 
ing fixtures to prevent their use as soil or waste pipes, 
and are not permitted lower than the highest fixture in 
the group. These branch vent pipes are connected as 
near the crown of the trap as possible. All the vertical 
vent lines are connected at their base with a soil, waste, 
or drain line, and receive the wash from some adjoining 
fixture, in such a manner that no rust scales may collect. 
The leader risers are extra heavy cast iron, and extend 
inside of the building to meet the gutter. The roof 
connection between gutter lead and cast-iron pipe is 
made by a lead bend brass ferrule and caulked and wiped 
joint. 

The Water Supply. 


From the water main in front of the building a two 
and one-half inch connection is taken out and continued 
into the building, having double-gate valve, water meter, 
and connection for filters. The main rises to the ceiling 
of the basement with a two-inch branch to fire hose con- 


































































































































































Plumbing in the W. T. Smith Manual Training School.—Courtesy of The Engineering Review. 
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nection in the hall, and continues with a branch to the 
water closets, urinals, and basins in the boys’ lavatory, 
with branches to and thru the wall to the wash sinks in 
the forge shop. From the main on the ceiling are also 
taken branches to the sink and wash sink on the first 
story above. At the waste line and in the hall near the 
dust chute on the ceiling of the basement, the main 
rises to the ceiling of the first story where branches 
are taken off for the fixtures on this story and those on 
the second story. 

In the halls of the sub-basement, basement, first story, 
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second story, and in the roof space are two-inch 
branches for fire hose. All the branches are provided 
with valves, so that one fixture and a sroup of fixtures 
may be repaired without interfering in the least with 
the use of any other fixture. All basins, sinks, slop 
sinks, etc., are also supplied with hot water, whose 
mains and branches follow the cold water lines and are 
provided with valves, the same as the cold water system. 
The hot water for the use of the building comes from 
an outside source. Each closet and urinal is flushed 
from its individual cistern. 





New York Syllabi. 


Music. II. 
Grade 2A. 


Rote songs; tone relations and accent developed from 
songs as in 1A and 1B; exercises in tone relationship by 
oral and visible methods of dictation, and recognition of 
tone relations by the ear; rudiments of staff notation; 
recognition of two-part and three-part measure, apply- 
ing measure words, “loud, soft, loud, soft,” with the use 
of quarter-note, half-note, and corresponding rests; sim- 
ple exercises in two voice-parts. 

Voice compass as in the preceding grades. Rote 
songs continued. Tone relation and accent should be 
developed from songs as in 1A and 1B, but by use of 
larger groups and more difficult leaps. The exercises in 
tone relationship should now include all those possible 
within the limits of the scale from one to eight. 

All exercises should be sung on a neutral syllable, such 
as hoo or loo, as easily as with the “ singing names.” The 
ear training exercise may include all new tone relations 
practiced in this grade, the teacher singing on loo, the 
class using the “singing names.” 

In the first lessons in notation the empty staff should 
be used, one being placed on any degree, and various 
melodie groups being dictated therefrom. Notes should 
be applied to the staff, the quarter-note being used as 
the metrical unit, and one being placed in any position 
without key signatures. Later, the half-note and dotted 
half-note and corresponding rests may be used. 

Tests in the recognition of two-part and three-part 
measure should be given from hearing. The measure 
words, “loud, soft,” should be applied for two-part meas- 
ure, and “loud, soft, soft,” for three-part measure in 
easy songs and exercises. 

For singing in two voice-parts the class should be 
divided into two equal parts without classifying the 
voices. The parts should alternate in singing the upper 
or lower part. The exercises should be so arranged that 
one voice remains stationary, while the other progresses 
by degrees. 

Grade 2B. 

Rote songs; exercises in tone relationship as in previ- 
ous grades; rudiments of staff notation; recognition of 
four-part measure, applying measure words; exercises in 
two voice-parts, with independent melodic and rhythmic 
progressions; singing of simple melodies at sight. 

The dictation exercises in tone relationship, which now 
include tones below one and above eight of the scale, 
ga be as melodic and musically interesting as possi- 
ble. 

The staff, without clef or key signature, should be used 
to represent two-part and three-part measure, including 
the measure signatures, bars, double bar, quarter-notes, 
half-notes, dotted half-notes and their corresponding 
rests, and the tie. After the introduction of the four- 
part measure with the measure words, “ loud, soft, light, 
soft,” the symbols representing the whole note and whole 
rest should be used. 

Singing in two voice-parts should be continued on sim- 
ilar lines to those introduced in the preceding grades, i. e., 
each voice moving independently. 

All exercises should be sung, as far as possible, with- 


XVII. 


out the use of the “singing names,” with syllables hoo 
or loo. In using simple melodies with words the pupils 
should first read the words, then sing them with the mel- 
ody to which they belong without first using the “sing- 


ing names.” 
Grade 3A. 


Rote songs appropriate to the grade; more advanced 
exercises in voice training; tone relationship; study of 
the keys of E flat, D, and C, with their signatures, in- 
troducing pitch names; sight singing from the book, 
avoiding the use of singing names as far as possible; 
singing in two voice-parts with equal range; rounds and 
canons; writing of symbols used in notation. 

Altho text-books are introduced in this grade it will 
be found desirable to continue the study of songs by 
note. The compass of the songs may be extended to C 
below and G above the staff. 

In order to secure greater flexibility of the voice and 
better control of the breath, exercises introducing two 
or more tones to one syllable or word may be used. Daily 
dictation exercises from the staff should be given; the 
position of the key note should be varied frequently. 

The G or treble clef should be introduced in this 
grade and a definite pitch of the degrees (lines and 
space) of the staff should be fixed. The keys of E fiat, 
D, and C, with their signatures and their pitch names, 
should be studied. Songs and exercises for sight sing- 
ing in these keys should be given. The teacher should 
observe the formula: Do the thing, i. e., sing the scale in 
its proper pitch; name it, i. e., give the proper pitch 
name to each tone of the scale; represent it, i. e., write 
the proper symbol for each pitch, using sharp and flat 
signs immediately before the notes. When pupils are 
thoroly familiar with the pitch names and representation 
of each scale the key signature should be placed after 
the clef, and sharp and flat signs should be eliminated 
from individual notes. 

In sight singing from book, pupils should concentrate 
attention on each symbol of notation; the “singing 
names” should be used as rarely as possible. 

In rounds and canons, the melody sung by one section 
may be repeated by the others in turn, and thus secure 
part singing with harmonic effects. 

The writing of exercises from the blackboard or chart 
copy, or from dictation, should be carried on frequently. 
EP 
The New England Primer. 

This book has become exceedingly rare; it is the most 
famous of all known school-books. Of the 2,000,000 
copies that it is reasonable to suppose were sold in some 
forty editions in the eighteenth century, less than fifty 
are in existence to-day. It was compiled by Benjamin 
Harris, an English printer and rhymester, who, in the 
Catholicizing reign of James II., came to Boston and set 
up a book, coffee, and tea shop “by the Town Pump 
near the ’Change.” Here, some time before 1690, he 
first issued “The Primer.” Paul Leicester Ford, in 1897, 


wrote the most complete history of the book under the 
title, “The New England Primer: A History of its Ori- 
gin and Development, with a Reprint of the Unique Copy 
of the Earliest Known Edition, and Many Facsimile I]lus- 
trations and Reproductions.” This was widely sold. 
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The unfortunate death of Supt. Geo. D. Griffith, of 
Utica, has removed from our midst a schoolman of pure 
motives, noble ideals, and a ready appreciation of new de- 
velopments that promised better things for the schools. 
In his state he was reckoned among the trusted lead- 
ers. His sincerity and genuine seriousness in all mat- 
ters relating to education had won him the respect and 
admiration of the New York schoolmen. In the council 
of superintendents and various other State organiza- 
tions he was always accorded a prominent place. He 
was especially interested in the child study movement 
and the improvement of the hygienic conditions of the 
schools. Himself a devoted student of education he in- 
spired his teachers and other educators who came under 
his influence with an earnest desire for self-improvement 
in professional efficiency. ‘Never a word of suspicion 
was uttered against George Griffith. He was looked up 
to as one who had consecrated his life to the welfare of 
the children in the schools, and he was worthy of the 


trust. Such men the educational field can ill afford to 
lose. But—the world is better for his having labored 
in it. 





A strong and most comprehensive brief in favor of 
a “closed” text-book list for a city system of schools 
was recently presented by Supt. A. B. Poland to the 
school board of Newark, N. J. THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
will publish it next week, together with editorial com- 
ments on the questions it raises. Conditions as they ex- 
ist leave no doubt as to the advisability in a city system 
of a uniform list of texts in the important studies. Sup- 
plementary lists should permit of the widest range of 
choice to supply the special needs of the various locali- 
ties. But the greater the uniformity and comparative 
fixity in text-books the better for the children and the 
taxpayers. The reasons for this will be offered in these 
columns next week. 


President Roosevelt recently attended the exercises in 
connection with the celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Groton, Mass., school. He made a brief 
address to the boys of the school. He said that ifa 
boy has not pluck, common sense, and decency he is of a 
pretty bad sort. He admonished them that they must 
not become pigs, and urged them to be strong, to be de- 
cent, and to be resourceful. The president referred to 
the advantages of trainingin the public schools, which 
training he believed to he most beneficial because of its 
democratic character. 

“Tt is necessary,” he said, “for boys in school and in 
college, and for menin civic or social life to demon- 
strate that they have power to accomplish things and 
to be able to do their part in life.” 


Away back in 1869, before some of us ever thought 
of teaching, Miss Mary F. Hendrick was appointed in- 
structor in literature and elocution in the state normal 
and training school at Cortland, New York. After 
thirty-five years of splendid work—she has been con- 
nected with the school almost from its beginning,—Miss 
Hendrick feels that she must close her labors at the 
end of the present year. Her teaching, Prin. Francis J. 
Cheney writes, has always been of very high grade and 
was never better than during the term just closed. It is 
with great pleasure that THE ScHOOL JOURNAL calls 
attention to a beautiful life work like this. When one 
thinks of the endless chain of influence wielded by such 
an one, the impulse is to say, “ Ha'‘s off!” 
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Reviewing Time. 


Vacation time is drawing near. A few more weeks of 
hard work and then a brief respite. The more carefully 
the course of the year was planned the less will be the 
strain, and the more profitably these last days may be 
spent in reviews and the fixing of the results of the 
year’s teaching. The long summer vacation will blur and 
blot many things which the care of the teacher has 
sought to make the permanent possession of the memory. 
The reviews of these closing days, if vigorously and intelli- 
gently conducted, will reduce the loss to a minimum. 

With little children reviews are especially important 
at this time, aside from the intellectual ends they serve. 
The warm days of the approaching summer are not well 
suited to bend their energies to the learning of new 
things of a bookish nature. If they have labored faith- 
fully during the fall and winter months they will feel 
tired and unable to concentrate their attention. More- 
over, there are the strong allurements of the beautiful 
out-of-doors, and going to school seems more than ever a 
trial to the flesh. The wise teacher takes heed of these 
conditions and adapts herself to them. The old woman 
who tried to sweep back the ocean with her broom will, 
of course, have no regard for nature’s promptings. 

Profitable reviewing is as difficult ar. art as good in- 
struction, and, in some respects, much more so. Any 
dunderhead can ask questions. There are, too, those 
who rush in where angels fear to tread, ready to con- 
duct examinations. Reviews serve far nobler ends than 
the customary examinations. They are in their initial 
stages tests for determining what the children have 
really learned during the year. Neither praise nor 
blame attaches to these findings. Teacher and pupils 
want to know where each one individually stands. What 
is there to show for the seven or eight hundred hours 
spent in the school-room? Where are the weaknesses? 
How may these be overcome in the remaining days of 
the school year? The old ground is carefully gone over 
again. But the old is now looked at from new points of 
view. Things that were not understood when first pre- 
sented become clear and full of meaning. The rummag- 
ing in the mind’s garret brings to light treasures whose 
very existence has been forgotten. The rehandling and 
dusting and repairing need not be a stupid occupation. 
Rightly managed there is fun in it. At any rate, the 
child is made aware of some definite gains as the result 
of his school work. The review may be a wholesome 
revelation also to the school officers and parents who 
may have doubted the efficiency of the teacher. And 
to the teacher herself it ought to prove a helpful instru- 
ment for making sure of the year’s harvest. 

Now for a practical working plan. Every teacher 
will have her own way of making the reviews interesting 
and profitable. Local conditions, the peculiar needs of 
the children, the demands of the prescribed course of 
study, the temperament and training of the teacher, and 
other individual considerations will largely determine 
the procedure. 

Out-of-door lessons will be found pleasant and most 
effectual aids to comprehensive reviews in the month of 
June. One walk to the park or the fields or the woods 
will yield an abundance of material for testing almost 
every part of the year’s gains. The simple compositions 
written on the day after such a walk describing their 
experiences will tell what progress has been made in the 
use of language. A list of the things seen reveals what 
has been learned in spelling and penmanship. Examples 
based upon out-door observations would bring life into 
number review work. Geography and nature study are 
never as real as when the eye has seen and the ear heard. 

It is worth while to let the children get out of these 
closing days all the pleasure and profit which patience 
and loving solicitude for their welfare can stock them 
with. Keep up your good humor at every cost. It is 
only.a wee to breathing time, and then when the doors 
of the school-room are shut you will feel all the better 
satisfied for it. Reviewing time can be made a most de- 
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lightful season in the school year. Then let the days 
be such that the children will pleasantly remember them 
and bless the teacher for them. 


OPW 
Dr. Haney. 


The remarkable series of outlines showing the work 
in the manual arts as carried on in the schools of New 
York city, which was published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
has attracted deserved attention. There has been a 
steady and increasing demand for the numbers contain- 
ing the various instalments. The supply of several of 
these numbers is now completely exhausted. It haa not 
been the custom in days of the past to look to New York 
city for leadership in matters concerning the elementary 
school program or methods of teaching in the common 
schools. But of late the attitude has changed. The 
work of Dr. Haney has had no little to do with it. Su- 
perintendents and directors of the manual arts have 
come from far and wide to acquaint themselves with this 
particular feature. The splendid co-ordination of the 
various parts of the course and the constant endeavor 
to establish intimate relations between the exercises and 
the general school program are worthy of commendation. 
The class-room necessities are thruout kept in mind, and 
original construction is given every encouragement. The 
elasticity of the course is another advantage. 

_ In the organization and direction of the manual arts 
in the New York city schools Dr. Haney has by no 
means enjoyed free scope and generous support. Almost 
every step was contested. His way was won by un- 
ceasing devotion to the work and by dint of strong effort 
and tactful persistency. 
, A biographical sketch of the man who organized the 
manual training schedule,” and under whose director- 
ship the schools of New York city are developing an im- 
portant course of constructive manual art work, will be 
welcomed as atimely note of appreciation. Dr. Haney 
has been a frequent contributor and his articles have 
won him many friends among the readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
_ He was born in New York city in 1869 and educated 
in the public schools and the City college, graduating 
with the degree of B.S. in 1888. After graduation he 
was for several years in charge of the manual training 
department of one of the largest city schools. Am- 
bitious of advancement in his special field he studied in 
various art schools and was for some time instructor in 
drawing in one of the evening high schools. Becoming 
interested in the physiological aspects of education, he 
undertook the study of medicine and in 1892 was 
graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(Columbia university). Subsequently he served as house 
physician in the New York Hospital for Nervous Dis- 
eases and as physician and surgeon in the City hospital. 
His appointment as lecturer on physiology in the New 
York University School of Pedagogy and as lecturer on 
artistic anatomy in the Artist Artisans institute brought 
him back into the educational field. 

In 1896 Dr. Haney was appointed supervisor of man- 
ual training in the common schools of New York city, a 
position held ever since. This department included in 
1896 some thirty schools into which the manual work 
had been introduced. Eight of these schools had work- 
shops. The following year Dr. Haney was given direc- 
tion of all of the drawing and design work done in New 
York city (the present boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx) and was given a corps of deputies or special 
teachers. At the present time the department directs 
the work in over two hundred schools with an attend- 
ance of nearly 300,000 children. The director now has 
twenty-six assistants, one in each school district, and 
the number of workshops has grown from eight to forty. 

The large task of organizing the city work as a whole 
has been accomplished thru the development of a skil- 
fully co-ordinated scheme of exercises in the different 
manual branches and by means of systematized instruc- 
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tion of the class teachers in classes and conferences. 
The work in construction and in design has been made 
so individual, and the teaching has been made so direct 
and practical that the New York schools are attracting 
interested visitors from other cities, and the New York 
methods and models have been utilized in a large number 
of places the country over. 

Not content with the organizing of the course of 
training in the New York city schools Dr. Haney de- 
vised plans for extending the interest in the manual arts 
and securing the co-operation of the friends of the 
schools generally. Accordingly in 1900 he organized 
the Teachers’ Art Club for the promotion of Art in the 
Public Schools. This organization at present numbers 
over two hundred members and has exerted no little in- 
fluence in developing the interest in the arts in school. 
It has held several public meetings in addition to its 
regular assemblies, at which it has been addressed by 
well known painters, architects, and teachers of arts. 

In 1902 Dr. Haney organized the School Crafts Club. 
This society was instituted for the purpose of bringing 
together all the men in the vicinity of the city who were 
actively engaged in teaching the arts or crafts in any 
form. It has served its purpose excellently well and in 
its membership, now some four score, it includes prac- 
tically all who are prominent in the teaching of Draw- 
ing, Construction, and Design in public and private ele- 
mentary and high schools of the metropolitan district. 

Dr. Haney also took a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association which 
was founded in 1898—and upon whose programs he has 
frequently appeared. This society is composed of 
teachers and supervisors of drawing in the Eastern 
States and meets annually in one of the larger cities. 

Valuable work as all of these societies are doing, Dr. 
Haney’s most unique and important professional service 
outside of the city schools consists probably in the organ- 
ization by him, in 1900, of the “ Council of Supervisors 
of the Manual Arts.” This society, the associate mem- 
bership of which is limited to one hundred, and the act- 
ive membership to forty, was instituted for the specific 
purpose of raising the standard of the professional work 
of supervisors of the arts by banding together the most 
prominent directors of the larger cities and securing 
from them careful studies of the different problems pre- 
sented in their work. These studies are presented for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the Council and are 
permanently preserved in the Year Book of the organiza- 
tion. Three volumes of the Year Book have been pub- 
lished at very considerable expense. Already, however, 
the demand for them has exhausted the limited editions 
in which they have been prepared, showing the great in- 
terest manifested by these supervisors the country over 
in this serious attempt to develop a worthy and dignified 
professional literature. Dr. Haney is an editor of the 
Manual Training Magazine, and for years has contributed 
regularly to the professional literature of teaching and 
supervision. 
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The Busy World. 


New System of Wireless Telegraphy. 


A new system of wireless telegraphy differing widely 
from that of Marconi has been devised. A service has 
been maintained for several months between Jersey City 
and Collinswood, a suburb of Philadelphia. The dis- 
tance is eighty miles. 

The new system was devised by Prof. Reginald A. 
Fessenden, an electrical engineer of New York city. 
Its main feature consists of a liquid receiver which is 
claimed to be the most sensitive yet invented. By 
means of it the Morse alphabet is used without limit as 
to speed. It is said that the electrical energy employed 
on the line between Jersey City and Philadelphia is less 
than that required to light a single incandescent lamp. 
It is asserted that, for short distances, it excels in 
cheapness, clearness, exactness, and speed any system 
yet devised. 


Reorganization of the Red Cross Society. 


It was with much regret that the Red Cross Society 
was forced to depose Clara Barton from the presidency, 
as her service in the cause of humanity has been great. 
Some time ago it was found that the finances were in a 
bad condition, and a demand was made for a Congres- 
sional investigation. Then followed the unwise and un- 
politic move of expelling the members who asked for this 
investigation. Recently it was shown how fully justified 
was the demand for reorganization. Had that demand 
been heeded, and the affairs of the Red Cross put on a 
firm business basis, there would have been no need of 
the painful severance which has just taken place of Miss 
Barton’s relations to the society. She is now seventy- 
five and has been connected with it for twenty-three 
years. Mrs. John A. Logan succeeds her as president. 





Married Women A. B’s. 


The question of the marriage of women college 
graduates is constantly receiving the attention of edu- 
cators. A table compiled by Secretary Arthur E. Bes- 
tor, of the alumni association of the University of 
Chicago, shows that for the past ten years only nine- 
teen per cent. of the total number of women graduates 
have married since their graduation. On the other hand 
over fifty-three per cent. have become teachers. The 
report shows that since the policy of segregation was 
inaugurated, the percentage of marriages has dropped 
to practically nothing, while the percentage of teachers 
has increased in proportion. The first class of the 
women graduates holds the record with a total of three 
graduates out of a possible three. The next highest is 
the class of 1896, with a total of thirty-three per cent. 
of marriages. Since then the percentage has been 
growing smaller. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that these graduates have had less opportunity to 
get married, but the number or teachers has increased 
at an enormous rate. 





Women in the Colleges. 


Over 30,000 women are receiving collegiate educa- 
tion in the United States. Of these 20,000 are in the 
group of twelve states known as the Middle West. This 
group consists of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Nebraska. In Illinois alone, there 
are 4,500 women pursuing university education, as 
against 1,700 in New York, 1,500 in Pennsylvania, and 
only 700 in Massachusetts. There are 2,300 women 
students in colleges or universities in Iowa and 3,400 in 
Ohio. The universities and colleges of Tennessee have 
nearly 2,000 women pupils, almost equaling, in this par- 
ticular, California. 

There is only one state in the country which has 
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no women students in colleges and universities, and that 
state is New Hampshire. 


The Diamond Industry. 


The growing scarcity of cut and polished diamonds in 
this country is due to a strike of cutters and polishers 
in Amsterdam and Antwerp. The men want a reduction 
of hours from ten to nine and a complete regulation of 
the apprentice system. 

Amsterdam is the chief center of the diamond indus- 
try of the world. Nearly all the rough diamonds from 
South Africa, Brazil, British Guiana, Australia, and 
Borneo are taken to Amsterdam to be split, cut, and 
polished. Diamonds have to be chipped because all of 
the rough stones have flaws. After the stone is chipped 
it goes thru the cutting process, that is, the laying out 
of the determined form or facets. Then the faces of 
the stone are held against a wheel which revolves at 
great speed. On this wheel the finest diamond powder 
is spread and the faces of the stone are held against it 
until they are given a perfect polish. 

The final “ karat” of the diamond is then determined, 
while the value of the stone is gauged according to 
clearness and color. A faultless stone of one karat is 
valued at some fifty-five dollars, but one of ten karats is 
worth one hundred times as much. 





The Map of Africa. 


With every edition of maps and geographies changes 
are made in the territorial boundaries in Africa, a fact 
that goes to show that geographically Africa is not fully 
known. In comparing two maps issued within the past 
ten years a boundary in the first issued is on one side of 
a mountain range, and in the latter on the other. In 
fact, some changes are so noticeable as completely to 
alter the general appearance of the several countries. 
This does not mean that the boundaries have actually 
changed, but that the delimiting commissions in the 
course of surveys and explorations have discovered that 
the previous so-called knowledge was entirely wrong. 

An instance of this may be found in the Anglo-Ger- 
man boundary in East Africa. In 1890, the Germans 
and English agreed that the boundary between their 
territories should cross Victoria Nyanza in one degree 
south latitude and run to Congo Free State, except that 
when it reached Mount Mfumbiro, on the maps at that 
time as one degree south of the equator, it should skirt 
the mountain so that it would be wholly in British pos- 
sessions. The maps showed the mountain as a British 
summit until it was discovered that it really is located 
far to the west in Congo Free State, and could not pos- 
sibly belong to England. It was also found that Mfum- 
biro is about sixty miles south of the location allotted it 
on the original map. 

Recent information makes important changes concern- 
ing the Kagerariver. This, the largest river in Vic- 
toria Nyanza, has been assigned since 1890 to German 
East Africa, according to all the maps. Now it is de- 
cided that the lower fourth of the river, from the point 
where it turns sharply east to the lake, is north of the 
boundary line. So the only part of the river offering 
facilities for navigation belongs to England and not to 
Germany. In the south the surveyors have found that 
a long strip of territory which the maps have included 
in Uganda is really in Congo Free State. 

For years our maps have shown English territory touch- 
ing Albert Edward Nyanza, but now we find that all the 
shore of the lake belongs to the Congo domain. 

These are some of the facts that have been disclosed 
by scientific work, and undoubtedly more changes will be 
made in African boundaries by future surveyors. 


The public schools of Salem, Mass., are to have a 
Hawthorne Memorial day, to commemorate the centen- 
nial of the author’s birth. 
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Letters, 





Manual Training in New York. 


The publication in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of Dr. 
Haney’s course of study in manual training for the New 
York City public schools, has placed before the teachers 
of the country a most suggestive outline, an important 
educational work. Dr. Haney is developing in an un- 
usual manner an enterprise that ought to become widely 
known. To one who will make a careful examination of 
his course of study and of his methods of administration, 
it must be evident that he is one of the few men in this 
country who really grasp the educational significance of 
what is called manual training. There is, truly, a sur- 
prising lack of appreciation of the real worth of this 
important subject, even among those who are its advo- 
cates. There is prevalent a rather vague notion that it 
has some office in encouraging a higher industrialism; 
that it develops skill, and that it opens up new avenues 
of life activity to the students who have enjoyed these 
advantages. But most people regard it as a sort of 
adjunct, as a thing to put on the curriculum, like the 
tail on the donkey in the old game. 

I have spent considerable time in visiting the New 
York city schools, examining the work and observing the 
methods of instruction and supervision, and have also 
very carefully inspected the exhibit prepared for the St. 
Louis exposition. Dr. Haney seems to have really placed 
manual training. He recognizes that its value lies in 
its co-ordination; that not manual dexterity, not indus- 
trial training furnish the justification for adding this 
subject to the curriculum; that it is only justified when 
the addition means absorption, when it takes its place 
among the influences which together form the child. 

The great defect of what is known as the old educa- 
tion was that it did not furnish sufficient mental activity. 
It was all absorptive—the end was accumulation. The 
strength which comes from putting forth energy, doing 
things, self-expression was largely ignored. This idea 
came into our schools mainly thru the kindergarten, al- 
tho a certain old school of kindergartners appears to have 
lost it —but it ended with the kindergarten. The mo- 
ment the child came into the primary school he began to 
“learn,” and ceased to express in any adequate way. 
Whatever expression he had was thru words, and this 
was meager. 

The introduction of the manual arts supplies a neces- 
sary means of true education. It furnishes a new expres- 
sion element; it makes it possible for the children who 
have accumulated to assimilate what they have received 
in a natural way by putting the mind to work, but this 
thing is only secured when manual training is a co-ordi- 
nate part of the curriculum, when it becomes a principal 
expressive art used in connection with all the other 
branches. When it is a special thing taught by and for 
itself with exercises related to nothing else, it can pro- 
duce a certain narrow special training, but when it is a 
co-ordinate part, furnishing the mind with a necessary 
means of expressing itself, then it becomes truly educa- 
cative. 

This Dr. Haney recognizes, as is evident to any one 
who reads his valuable contributions to the Year Books 
of the Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts, and who 
studies his Manual Training Schedule, and it is espe- 
cially evident to one who takes the pains to go thru the 
schools of New York in which Dr. Haney’s work is being 
honestly and intelligently carried out. There are a 
number of such schools. It is most encouraging to 
those of us who have for many years been studying the 
problem and watching for the coming of the light to 
see such work done in the largest city in the land. Dr. 
Haney’s methods of supervision are helpful and strength- 
ening. He is vigorous and he always has something 
new to offer. I hope that the manual training teachers 
of the country will avail themselves of every opportunity 
to see his work, from which so much can be learned. 

New York City. C. B. GILBERT. 
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Mr. Knight’s Tribute. 

I have just learned of the decease of my young friend 
William IF. Kellogg, and join with others in thankfulness 
that he is at rest, for he has suffered much in the past 
few years. My first acquaintance with Willie, for such 
we always called him, began twenty-eight years ago 
when he was a clerk for the Universal Life Insurance 
Company in Warren street, with which I was connected. 
He was a bright, attractive, promising boy. About that 
time I formed the Acme Stationery Company, but our 
acquaintance continued, and a few years afterward he 
entered my employ. 

I recall most clearly the enthusiasm with which he 
received the suggestion that he undertake the work of 
a traveling salesman; he was earnest and faithful; he 
was a bright, lovable character and possessed many traits 
that attracted me to him. I was very sorry when he 
left my employ to join that carried on by his father and 
brothers. 

Willie was much interested in Kensico cemetery and 
desired that nis family should own a lot there; he began 
talking about this three years ago. It is not impossible 
that he felt he should be laid there, for some symptoms 
of his painful disease had made their appearance. I am 
glad that he will rest in that beautiful place. I know 
the spot chosen; it is on the hill in close proximity to 
Holy Trinity Circle. There his weary body will find rest. 

Asbury Park. SAMUEL I. KNIGHT. 


In Honor of Mr. Cogswell. 

Preparations are being made by a committee repre- 
senting the Cambridge, Mass., school board and the citi- 
zens of the city for a testimonial to Supt. Francis Cogs- 
well, who retires this June, after fifty years of service in 
the public schools. The testimonial will take the form 
of a public reception or meeting and it is planned to 
have a portrait of Superintendent Cogswell painted to 
be hung in the City Hall. 


Ohio’s New Commissioner. 

Supt. E. A. Jones, of Massillon, the newly elected state 
school commissioner of Ohio, will enter upon the duties 
of his new position in July. He isa graduate of Am- 
herst college, and has been for more than a quarter of a 
century superintendent of the Massillon public schools. 
His practical experience in teaching covers almost 





every grade of school in rural and town communities, 
In 1893 he was president of the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. He has been a member of the state board of ex- 
aminers since 1887 succeeding the late Dr. Emerson E. 
White. His acquaintance with the school men of Ohio 
and the enviable reputation he enjoys among them con- 
tributed considerably to his election. He is a level- 
headed, unassuming, forceful educational leader, whose 
administration gives promise of highest good to the state. 
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How to Spend the 


At the Louisiana Exposition. 
By MARGARET J. CODD. 


The approaching vacation offers great opportunities 
to progressive and enterprising teachers. The world 
has sent its best to our exposition for our entertainment 
and improvement. ll roads, this season lead to St. 
Louis, and, with the sight-seeing well-planned, even a 
comparatively small expenditure of time and money will 
yield much to the well trained observer. 

For the first time in the history of the world, ¢duca- 
tion has been deemed worthy of a special building, and 
this building, well deserving its stately name of “pal- 
ace,” will be filled with a most in- 
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teresting showing, not only from 
the schools of the United States, 
but from all parts of the world. 
These exhibits have been ar- 
ranged by the able chief of edu- 
cation and social economy, How- 
ard J. Rogers, so that they may 
be most readily studied by work- 
ers in the educational field, and 
effort has been made to show pro- 
cesses as well as results. 

Thirty-three states of our 
Union, four American cities, and 
fourteen nations of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa are represented. The 
leading colleges and _ technical 
schools of America have exhibits 
and there are school-rooms and 
laboratories where pupils and 
teachers may be seen engaged in 
the daily work of the class-room. 

The magnificent Palace of Ed- 
ucation covers over seven acres 
and will in itself be an object les- 
son in its impressive architecture 
and beautiful sculpture and dec- 
orations. The government ex- 
hibit from the Philippines will 
well repay all the time spent on 
it, showing, as it does, the people 
in their natural state, as well as 
some results of the efforts which 
have been made in their behalf by 
the devoted teachers who have 
labored so faithfully among them. 
This exhibit covers more than 
forty acres and is so complete 
that it might well be styled an 
exposition in itself. The Pilipi- 
nos have shown commendable 
patriotic pride in presenting such 
a worthy showing from their 
islands to the people of the world. 

Ten days will give a fair idea of 
the exposition, tho of course the 
more time one can spend the bet- 
ter. The railroads are offering 
special ratesfor the N. E. A. and 
the membership fee of $2.00 se- 
cures ten admission tickets to the 
fair. ; 

Good rooms with the exposition 
easily accessible may be obtained 
for one dollar per day, and this 
rate in many cases includes break- 
fast, and with summer fruit plen- 
tiful and good bakers near, a 
lunch box for the party is easily 
prepared, and,while adding to the 
pleasure, will lessen the expense. 
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Summer Vacation. 


The restaurants on the grounds are good and prices are 
not extravagant considering the excellence of the food. 
Brazil is preparing to distribute coffee free (five thousand 
cups daily) and this will doubtless prove a refreshing at- 
traction in their government building, which is one of 
the most beautiful on the grounds. In securing rooms 
remember that houses which have accommodations for 
visitors will have a World’s Fair rooming house flag dis- 
played. 

The nights will be very pleasant with lights and 
music, and parties should plan to take dinner at the 
fair and enjoy the coolness of the summer evenings. 
This will be a rest after the efforts of the day. 


Educational Building at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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Some of the most beautiful effects of the exposition 
depend upon the rolling surface of hill and dale, which 
forms its setting, but those who come from prairie lands 
would do well to see the level parts of the exposition 
first and leave the hill climbing for the latter part of the 
visit. It is better to have the tired muscles after we 
have enjoyed all that is best worth seeing. 

Buy an official guide and look it over carefully before 
you begin your sight-seeing. A very good plan fora 
ten days’ visit is given in it, which may be followed, so 
far as it coincides with individual needs or preferences. 
The suggestions are at least helpful. 

Under its new name of “The Pike” our old friend 
“The Midway” is still with us—as merry as ever. 
Teachers are hardworked as well as hardworkers anda 
little in the way of amusement will not come amiss. 
Among the numerous attractions the following are de- 
serving of special mention:—The Tyrolean Alps, The 
Irish Village, 
Japan, The noble specimens of the red man in the In- 
dian Congress, The Siberian railroad, The Chinese 
Village, Constantinople, The Cliff Dwellers, and The 
Galveston Flood. Jerusalem is a wonderful representa- 
tion of life in the “holy city.” This exhibit covers 
eleven acres and contains faithful reproductions of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, The Jews’ Wailing 
Place, the Via Dolorosa and other sacred localities. 
Many other attractions are there also, while the crowd 
on the Pike is itself always the most interesting show of 
all. 

St. Louis is warm, and we should consult comfort in 
clothing. Ladies will find a cool shirt-waist of thin 
silk very comfortable and easy shoes and short skirts 
will lessen fatigue. A good sized shopping bag will 
prove a very useful part of the equipment, as this will 
hold the lunch, if desired, and later furnish a safe re- 
ceptacle for the material so readily gathered at such 
times, which will prove valuable in illustrating future 
lessons. The remembrance of these happy days will be 
an inspiration thruout the year. 

The city of St. Louis is well worth seeing. Itisa 
well-built, beautiful city, with many traces of its old 
French and Spanish origin. The whole neighborhood 
is rich in historic associations and we may well stop a 
moment in our busy rush and remember that we are 
treading in the steps of Pere Marquette, La Salle and 
his faithful Tonty, and all the religious and adventur- 
ous army who ventured so much to plant civilization be- 
yond the flow of the mighty “ Father of Waters.” From 
this historic spot Lewis and Clark started on their 
great expedition to the Northwest; the cobblestones of 
Walnut and Broadway cover the grave of Pontiac, who 
led the Indians in the attack on General Braddock at 
Fort Du Quesne. 

St. Louis is called the ‘‘ Mound City,” and relics of the 
mound builders are shown at a place called Monk’s 
Mound, in the great pyramid which rises over one hun- 
dred feet above the surrounding plain. The suburbs, 
Florissant and Carondelet, were French settlements 
before the founding of St. Louis. Other historic 
spots may be seen in the vicinity of the city. 

No thoughtful teacher can fail to mark the contrast 
between the old days and the new, and such will return 
from time well spent at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion better fitted to do their part in uplifting the pupils 
committed to their charge, those who are destined to 
carry the banners of progress to still greater heights of 
achievement. 


PN 


For some years, the policy of bringing the Indian boys 
and girls east for education has been questioned. Now 
the removal of the renowned Indian school at Carlisle to 
some point in Montana seems to be definitely determined 
upon. Agents have looked over the ground, have re- 


ported to the government in favor, and a proposition hae 
been made for the necessary lands. 
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A Trip to Europe for $250. 


By Mary RICHARDS GRAY. 


At this time of the year when the long’ pull of the 
winter term begins to tell on the strength and nerve 
force of the teacher, and when she has recovered from 
the expenses attendant upon Christmas she begins to 
think of the summer vacation and to save up for it. 
The exactions of her work are so great that she cannot 
consider her vacation wholly as a time of amusement; 
she must have rest to prepare her for the tasks of the 
coming year and must devise a way of doing something 
that will be of profit. 

Summer schools are pleasant and have many advan- 
tages, but they present the daily monotonous routine of 
classes which she has all the year around. Travel, the 
easiest way to broaden and educate one’s self, offers op- 
portunities not to be obtained in the school-room, but is 
costly. This is especially true in America where we 
have practically only one kind of railroad service and 
that most expensive. 

A trip to Europe is a most delightful and profitable 
way of spending the vacation and need not be expensive. 
The sea voyage, the most complete and healthful rest 
one can get, brings a bit of pleasant social life, so ac- 
ceptable to the teacher, and every turn on foreign 
ground reveals something interesting in the way of his- 
tory, custom, art, or social experience. A visit to the 
time-honored spots made immortal by poets, writers, 
historians, artists gives a local habitation and a name to 
much that belongs to each and every one of us in a way 
thru the eyes of others. 

People usually consider a trip abroad a great under- 
taking fraught with great expense. This is not, or 
rather need not be true. By practicing self-denial and 
managing well one can have a charming trip for a very 
moderate amount of money. Letters of credit for sums 
well up in the thousands, trunks, guides, interpreters, 
first-class hotels, first-class railway carriages, are not 
necessities, especially for professional people who at 
home live in a very modest way generally speaking. 
Many Americans have foolish ideas about class. No 
matter to what grade of society they belong “they are 
just as good as anybody”—in other words in their own 
minds at least they are first class, and when they go 
away from home give proof that they are first class by 
patronizing first-class hotels which is such a drain on 
their finances that they cannot go often. People abroad 
have no such foolish notions as these. There the major- 
ity are in moderate circumstances and are not ashamed 
to live and travel within their means, and for them there 
are comfortable accommodations everywhere. 

How many teachers we hear say, “ Well, when I have 
a thousand or more dollars to play on I shall go over.” 
For many that day will never come—the profession of 
teaching is not one in which money is made and accum- 
ulated. Go now and be sure of a little, then go again 
when the thousands materialize, if they ever do. 

The first thing to be thought of is the total amount 
of money needed. From New York to New York a trip 
of ten or eleven weeks to London and Paris with a little 
of the country thrown in can be easily accomplished for 
$250 with good management. The heaviest item of ex- 
pense will be the steamship ticket. Instead of taking 
second cabin passage on a fast steamer choose one of 
the vessels of the Atlantic Transport line carrying 
cattle and only one class of passengers or what is ranked 
as second class. It is second class in name only, on the 
slower vessels of any of the first-class steamship com- 
panies. First-class passage on ocean flyers which cross 
the Atlantic in five and a half and six days is necessarily 
expensive. 

Speed is the main object on such a boat. It is at- 
tained, but at the expense of much throbbing, pitching, 
and rolling which is, of course, unpleasant for the pas- 
sengers. Slower vessels, going in nine, ten, eleven, and 
even twelve days carry a great deal of freight which 
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acts as ballast in steadying them and have two kinds of 
passengers, steerage and one other class, the best on the 
boat, which is ranked as second class in comparison with 
accommodations on the Lucania, for example, but which 
is first class as far as the boat is concerned, there being 
nothing better on board. 

These boats run from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Montreal, and in summer in particular 
are largely patronized by professional people, artists, 
ministers, actors, college professors and their families, 
musicians, teachers, and students. One need not fora 
moment hesitate about patronizing them. Get a round- 
trip ticket good for a year and thereby save ten per 
cent. of the passage money. The prices differ accord- 
ing to berths and location. It is announced that the 
lowest rates for the coming season will be $50 and up 
for passage one way. This means $90 for a round- 
trip ticket and to it must be added one-tenth of the 
passage money paid, $9.00, for fees on the boat, making 
the total amount $99. This is probably the least sum 
for which you can cross the ocean and return comfortably. 

The next largest item of expense is living. Generally 
speaking living is cheaper in Europe than in America 
and on the whole much less luxurious, but comfortable 
and good. By adapting yourself to foreign ways and by 
choosing places which have not been too much American- 
ized you can live cheaply and well. Finding these places 
is not hard. By joining the ‘“ Woman’s Rest Tour As- 
sociations” of Boston, membership in which is two dollars, 
you can get addresses of pensions and lodging houses 
all over Europe. Baedecker gives the names and terms 
of reliable places, or by writing Mademoiselle Ella Hoff- 
mann, Swiss and Nice Times, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
paying ten centimes you can get four copies of a little 
paper called The International Union of Hotel Pensions 
which gives a list of pensions in almost every city in Eu- 
rope which are vouched for as being good. Prices run 
from a dollar a day up. 

The longer you stay in a place the cheaper it is, be- 
cause you do not have to give so very much more in tips 
proportionately for a week than for a day or two, and 
can arrange better terms for a longer period of time. 
Avoid moving your baggage and avoid hotels as much as 
possible, but when you do patronize them use Thomas 
Cook & Sons’ coupons at $1.87 per day. They call 
for very good accommodations and do away with any 
haggling or unpleasantness about arranging terms. If 
you have any left you can redeem them at cost less ten 
per cent. 

If you are blessed with an ordinary amount of common 
- sense there is no reason why you cannot pilot yourself 
about with the help of Baedecker’s guide book. Foreign 
languages are not a necessity, but it is extremely con- 
venient to be able to speak even a very little French. 
If you take up the study of any language preparatory to 
going, French will be found to be most generally useful, 
for abroad it is universally spoken. From Cook & Sons’ 
offices you can get all information which your guide 
book does not furnish, and excursion tickets for any 
place to which you will care to go, and carriages and 
guides if you feel that you need or wish them. Railway 
tickets, third class in England and second class on the 
Continent, except in Italy, are not expensive and the 
accommodations offered comfortable for short journeys. 

Every time that you do anything except walk you are 
expected to give fees. You pay for every trifling service 
done for you; it is a feature of foreign life, a part of it, 
a custom to which you must conform. Because you are 
an American you will be called upon to pay tithe for 
your nationality, but don’t pay lavishly. Your guide 
book will tell you what is expected under each and every 
circumstance. The smallestamount of money for which 
letters of credit are issued is $500, therefore a letter of 
credit is out of the question. Cook has circular notes 
which he issues, and the American Express Company 
sell orders which are convenient; both can be cashed at 
almost any large store, hotel, or bank. 
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Merely as a suggestion I offer the following itinerary 
with the approximate cost of each item of expense: 
New York, London, Oxford, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
and places of interest in vicinity, London, Newhaven, 
Dieppe, Rouen, Paris and vicinity, London, or Cherbourg, 
New York. 

— days on the ocean, ticket and 
ees - - - 
Excursion to Oxford and Warwick with 
hotel or pension for one week - 
Twenty-one days London and vicinity at 
$9 per week board - - 
Twenty-one days in Paris and vicinity at 
$9 per week board - - 
One day in Rouen - + 
Railroad fare from London to Paris and 
return according to excursion rates; or 

London, Paris, Cherbourg. - - 
Incidentale, washing, fees, cab hire, guides, 

theaters, entrance fees to galleries and 

museums, day excursions, luncheons, &c. 70— 27 
Seventy-one days Total 250— 250 

Purposely I work out this problem in two ways to 
show for how moderate a sum it is possible to have a 
charming trip abroad. One can vary the details as 
much as she likes, after making provision for the large 
items of expense, the ocean ticket and board bill for 
seven weeks. The rest is a simple problem of good 
management. 


$99—$130 
20 
30 


16— 
2i— 


a= 3 


10— 10 


A delightful Bicycling Tour thru Scotland and 
England will be described in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for June 11. 


EPIX 
How Boise, Idaho, is Heated. 


About three years ago the citizens of Boise, Idaho, 
where the winter is as severe as in Alaska, and fuel very 
costly, heard that Col. Henry C. Demming, a geologist, 
had found that the earth’s crust was very thin at that 
place, and that it might be tapped for hot water and 
steam. Some people laughed at the idea, but the gov- 
ernor of the state and other high officials took the mat- 
ter seriously, and authorized the geologist to proceed 
with his project. Holes were bored in the ground, and 
during the last five months half the stores and dwell- 
ings in Boise, which has a population of 15,000, have 
been heated with boiling water and steam by pipe line 
from borings thru the earth’s crust. 

This great boon for Boise came thru Colonel Dem- 
ming’s extensive investigations of the increase in tem- 
perature as descent is made toward the center of the 
earth. In the Comstock mines in Nevada, where the 
miners only work at a depth of 3,000 to 3,500 feet, they 
suffer severely on account of the heat. In Germany a 
rise of one degree of temperature was found for a de- 
scent of sixty-five feet. The Tamarack copper mine in 
northern Michigan is 5,400 feet deep. and is to be 6,000, 
the deepest hole in the world. Plenty of ice and blasts 
of cold air have to be used to keep the miners cool. 

Colonel Demming found that east of the Rocky moun- 
tains the average increase in heat was one degree for 
every sixty feet; it was one for every fifty feet west of 
the mountains. At Boise it was much less. Boiling 
water was found at a depth of 1,500 feet, and at 2,000 
they found a temperature of 220, eight degrees above 
boiling. 

Some idea of the thinness of the earth’s crust in 
Idaho may be seen from the fact that to reach a tem- 
perature of only 160 degrees Fahrenheit under the cities 
of New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia, it would be nec- 
essary to bore to a depth of 6,600 feet, if the tempera- 
ture at the surface were as high as fifty abevezero. At 
Boise, with a surface temperature of thirty below zero, 
they have been obtaining a plentiful supply of boiling 
water from a depth of 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
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SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 
‘ | ‘| + glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Eve 





ry 
teacher is planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips 
have been arranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in St. 
Louis, June 28-July 2. Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ 











associations, among them the state conventions of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes, such 
as Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 
opportunities of recreation, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 
outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE STANDARD ROUTE TO THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OPENS APRIL 30 CLOSES DECEMBER. 1, 1904 




















EXGURSION RATES 
In effect April 25 to ‘December 1, 1904 


SEASON TICKETS - - - - - $38.80 from New York 
SIXTY-DAY TICKETS - - - - - $32.35 from New York 
FIFTEEN-DAY TICKETS - - . - $26.25 from New York 





SPECIAL COACH EXCURSIONS 
Tickets sold on May 10, and other dates to be announced later 


ROUND TRIP RATE from New York - : - - - $20.00 


Proportionate Rates from other points, 


Fast Trains Superbly Equipped 


THE ST. LOUIS LIMITED 


with every comfort and convemence and a rapid schedule, 
and other speedy trains every day 








J. R. WOOD GEO, W. BOYD 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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THE 
FOUR- TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAV- 
EL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 


1ts scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among Gelien Pagodas - ° - Kirk Munroe 
Marblehea . « - - M. Imlay ‘taylor 
A Study in Shells —: - - - Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
santo Domingo - ° - Frederick A. Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - - Cy Warman 
i Gala Nightonthe Neckar’ - - Kathleen L. Greig 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow - Minna Irving 
Golfinthe Rockies - Henry Russell Wray 
In Barbara Frietchie’s T own _Jhomas C. Harbaugh 
Back inthe Backwoods’ - Charles Howard Shinn 
A Feast of Music - - Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’Snug Harbor- - - Bessie H. Dean 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem - - ‘Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
ara’s Historic Environs - Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days -— - James O. Whittemore 
The Lane of Liberty and Leze pds Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-House - ee Earl W. Mayo 
Down the GoldenYukon - - - George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso - Jae Minnie J. Reynolds 
Little Histories ' 
An Historic Derelict - - Charlotte Phillip 
Where Lincoln Died - - Alexander Porter 
The Poets’ Corner - - - Isabel R. Wallach 
* The Treason House - - - + ~- William Wait 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a yar 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GrEoRGE H. Dani£E.s, Publisher 
7 East 42d Street, New York 





Room No. 114 

















FIFTY-TWO 
PAGES 


are required just to describe a lot of 
interesting booklets of travel, any one 
of which can be obtained by sending a 
few cents in stamps. These fifty-two 
pages make the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 














OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
“FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 








Embracing 37 Books of Travel 


A copy of this catalogue will be sent 
free, post-paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York 
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In the Adirondack Mountains—On the New York Central, 


There are grouped a greater number of beautiful lakes and mountains 
than in any other pari of the United States. 
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Travel Privileges 


Some very enjoyable privileges are afforded travelers over the Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern Ry. as outlined below: 


PRIVILEGE 1—Option of boat or rail between Buffalo and Cleveland, 
either way, except not on tickets sold locally between those cities. 
PRIVILEGE 2—Option of boat or rail either way between Albany 
and New York City in connection with tickets reading over the 


Lake Shore-New York Central. 


PRIVILEGE 3—Stop-over at Sandusky, Ohio, for side trip visit to 


Put-in-Bay and the beautiful Lake Erie Islands. 
PRIVILEGE 4—Stop-over and visit at Niagara Falls. 


PRIVILEGE 5—Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for side trip visit to 


Lake Chautauqua and its great Assemblv. 


These Privileges are all explained in detail in little folder entitled ‘‘ Travel Privileges,” which will 


be sent free to any address by the undersigned. 


° ° We wish to impress on the 
N. E. A. Excursions—St. Louis minds of teachers the. de- 
sirability of using the fine through train service of the Lake Shore in going to their annual meeting. 
There is no railway in America affording better travel facilities than the Lake Shore, with through 


trains from New York,, Boston, etc., in connection with the New York Central, and Boston and 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, giving choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo, or Chicago. 


Sum mer Books Asan assistance in planning your vacation, the following books 
will be sent to any address for 8 cents in postage to cover mailing 

cost, or 2 cents for any particular one desired—** The Ideal Vacation Land”; “* Quiet Summer 

Retreats”; “‘Lake Chautauqua”; “‘ Lake Shore Tours”; “ Book of Trains.” 


1 at very low rates over Lake 
Lake Chautauqua Excursions $3." onus 
O., and all points west thereof on July 8 and 29—good 30 days. For information about travel mat- 
ters address 


A. |. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., - ° Cleveland, O. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADORESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN’L PASS’R AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS. 














Nene THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE 
(MLD ON. By. Shs 


MEW. 


=, ~~ 
T SHORE RR CONVENTION 


rae F AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 








See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 222%; S2#; SYRACUSE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 


NORTH, WEST, AND SOUTHWEST 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its line offers one 
grand, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 

No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


Cc. E. LAMBERT, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. NEW YORK, U.S. A; 
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Plan Your 
Vacation Tour 


To 


California, Colorado 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest 
via the : : 2 eee 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railway 


The Best of Everything 
Write for Descriptibe Booklets 











Bae! 6561 PA MNan Cage 


W.S. Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 























FA s Take the 


©, Grand 
4Canyon 


i< 2 Home with you! 





A Souvenir of Earth's 





Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on ‘ts 
“ Amerind "— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 











) Greatest Wonder in the 
is form of book or picture 
will keep its beauties con- 
stantly none you. For 
fifty cents we will send the 
season’s novelty, a hand- 
somely colored view of the 
Canyon, uniquely mounted to reproduce its marvelous 
tints. Or, for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 
pages, 93 fine illustrations, cover in sium articles by 
many noted authors and travelers. Worthy a place in any 
library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 1312 Great 
Northern Building, Chicago. 
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LOW RATES The Most Direct =. , : . 


The Only Two and Four Track System 








during 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


to 


ALL POINTS WEST 


via the popular 


The Quickest as well as the Best Route 





BOSTON #0 


From 


ALBANY BUFFALO 
DETROIT TOLEDO 
CHICAGO and the WEST 


is bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


“yay OF TE WORL 
Wome FAIR . 
ROUTE No Excess Fare Charged on Any 


ST ° LOU | ilk . Train 


WRITE FOR FOLCERS & BOOKLETS 
» NGA 
Scamet’S CINCINNATI “*2RE 2 cvncr 


and the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
Dining Car Service, and the most 
thorough equipment possible, 
make this the most delightful 
and popular route for all tourists 
from New England. 


Drop a one-cent postal card to 


B. F. HORNER, G. P. A., Cleveland, O. 
R. E. PAYNE, G. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, DPA. 
385 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


L. P. Burcsss, N. E. P. A 
258 Washington St., _ — Mass. 


ACATIONS 


Have you decided 
where to go? 





A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt.. Boston, Mass. 

















THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared 
in recent issues; all profusely 
illustrated: 
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NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 





are popular, health- 
ful, and reached best 
by the 


NEW JERSEY 


CENTRAL 


‘““THE MODEL ROAD” 


Send 6 cents in stamps for booklet, ‘SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vacationists, to 
C. M. BURT, G. P. A., New York City 














Among Golden Pagodas 
Marblehead . i 
AStudyinsShells . 
Santo Domingo, 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon, 
A Gala Night on the Neckar, 
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THE 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


AND 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AS REACHED BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT R.R. 








: always popular as a summer resort, : 
Continue in favor with Teachers ; 
and Educators. 
New and Improved Train Service. 
Solid trains of Parlor and Sleep- 
ing Cars without change between 
F Grand Central Station, N. Y., and ; 
Vermont, Green Mountains, and 
Lake Champlain, Montreal, 
Quebec, and Canadian Resorts. 
Attractive descriptive folder giv- 
: ing full information mailed on ap- 
plication. 
; Excursion tickets at low rates to 
all New England resorts, Quebec, 
and Canada. 
in the Green 


SUMMER HOMES ithe Green 


mont, Islands and Shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. Handsomely illustrated descrip- 
tive hand-book of vacation resorts mailed 
on receipt of 6-cent stamp. 
For information and copies of de- 
scriptice matter write 
A.W. Ecclestone, T.H. Hanley.N.E.P.A. 
S.P.A.. 385 Bway, 360 Washington St., 
New York, Koston, Masa. 


J. E. Bentley, G. P. A., 
c 


St. Albans, Vt. 
GHGS SOODOOOL 6 OOOOH 0OO0G00 





HE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOv LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 
W. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
traveling on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 











For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, where the altitude 
is high. the air cool and bracing and the outdoor life delightful. For those 
suffering from gout. rheumatism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths 
and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. A beautifully 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 


illustrated book of 128 pages describing this and other resorts along the Lackawanna 





Railroad and containing a fascinating love story entitled ‘‘A Chance Courtship,” sent for 
10 cents in stamps. The accompanying picture is only one of the many beautiful illustra- 
tions. It is a book you will enjoy having. Write for it to-day to 


T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railread, New York City 











LiLdhidhdtitébtetJeloe tLe JI tt ttt ct ie titi tree ttititiitiitbtitttttttitiii¢ithia < 
. For the Tourist who desires to unite 
Passenger Service Exclusively pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. 
STEAMSHIP For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 
= “~ For the Business Man to build up his 
A shattered nerves. 
Three sailings each week_between 
Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, 
—_ Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
— <a ail A Mackinac Island, connecting for 
Sonn so Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 
ais JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
ALWAYS ON TIME 


Chicago 











presents a diversity of attractions so great that every individual taste is gratified; 250 miles 
of coast line; 10 to 15 degrees cooler in Summer than other New York City suburbs. 
close touch with the Empire City by train, telegraph and telephone service. 
For books send postage as below: 

Long Island (illustrated description), 8c. 
tions), 6c. Summer Homes (list of hotels and boarding houses), 4c. 


H. M. SMITH, 





Recreation by Day —Rest by Night, Prime 


Requisites for Vacation Time 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN 




















Long Island Territory 


In 


Unique Long Island (photographic reproduc- 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


263 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
H.B. FULLERTON, 


General Passenger Agent. Special Agent, Pass. Dept. 
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THE DELAWARE & 
HUDSON RAILROAD 


The new Standard-Gauge Through Line 
between New York, Lake Placid, and other 
Adirondack points. 















LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
LAKE GEORGE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SHARON SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


and many other cool and healthful Resorts in 
the Elevated Region of Northern New York, 





The shortest, quickest, and best Line 
between 


NEW YORK 
AND 


MONTREAL 


Observation parlor cars, complete dining 
and café car service. Oiled roadbed. An- 
thracite coal used exclusively, insuring free- 
dom from dust and smoke. 

















Send 4 cts. postage to the General Passenger Agent 
for Illustrated Handbook of the Northern Resorts. Apply 
to W. J. Mutuin, Industrial Agent, D. & H. Co., Albany, 
N. Y., for camp and cottage sites in the Adirondacks. 























ABELI. CULVER J.W.BURDICK A. A. HEARD 
Second Vice-Pres, Gen. Pass. Agt. Ass’t G. P. Agt. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 










N. Y. City Ticket Office and Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt St 
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CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOLDER PUBLISHED BY THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Tells why Chautauqua Lake with its varied phases of summer lite is one of the most delighttul 


resorts in the world, Apply to any ticket agent or the undersigned. 


THE MOST PICTURESQUE, COMFORTABLE, 
AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE 


iy> WORLD'S FAIR 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 











TEES 





Dur ng the continuance of the FAIR, THE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY will manran 
in connection with the C, C. C, & St. L. Ry. (Big Four Route) A THROUGH TRAIN 
SERVICE between New York & St. Louis, via Marion, Ohio, 


A New Through Line Superb Equipment 
Picturesque Scenery Fast Time 


Handsome descriptive Wortp’s Fair Fo.per in colors, on application to any tcket agent or 
D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New Yerk, 
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FALLS VIEW STATION. 


All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. 





MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


“*THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE."’ 


to the 


Health and Pleasure Resorts 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast. 
Through sleeping cars from 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
and Niagara Falls to Detroit, 
Michigan points, and Chicago. 
For illustrated folder write 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, 
G.E.P. Agt., 
Buffalo. 


O. W. RUGGLEs, 
G.P. & T.-Agt., 
Chicago. 








Southern Railway. 


The Direct Route via Washington, to the 
South, Southwest, Texas, Mexicu, and 
California. Superb Pullman Sleeping 

and Dining car Service. 

Traversing the vast territory south of 
Washington: extending from the Poto- 
mac and Ohio rivers to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the ee River, on steel- 
clad tracks, trimmed with granite, it 
reaches every important city South. 

The scenic sights shown along the 
route of the Southern Railway are noted 
for splendor and magnificence. 

Four through trains wg 4 from New 
York, carrying Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars and dining cars to the 
principal cities South. 

New York to St. Louis World Fair 
Route via Washington and Louisville. 

N. Y. offices 271 & 1185 Broadway. 

S. H. Hardwick, Pass’r. Traffic Mana- 

er, Washington, D. C., W. H. Taylor, 
neral Passenger Agt., Washington, 


D. C., Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New 
York city. 


A Valuable Publication. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1904 Summer 
Excursion Route Beok. 

On June 1 the Passenger Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will publish the 1904 edition of the od 
mer Excursion Route Book. This work 
is designed to provide the public with 
descriptive notes of the principal Sum- 
mer resorts of Eastern America, with 
the best routes for reaching them, and 
the rates of fare. It contains all the 
principal seashore and mountain resorts 
of the East, and over seventeen hundred 
different routes or combinations of 
routes. The book has been compiled 
with the greatest care, and altogether is 
the most complete and comprehensive 
handbook of Summer travel ever offered 
to the Public. 


The cover is handsome and _ striking, 
printed in colors, and the book contains 
several maps, presenting the exact 
routes over which tickets are sold. The 
book is profusely illustrated with fine 
half-tone cuts of scenery at the various 
resorts and along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interest- 
ing book may be procured at any Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket office at the 
nominal price of ten cents, or, upon ap- 
plication to Geo. W. Boyd, Sonal 
Passenger Agent, Broad street station 
ws Pa., by mail for twenty 
cents. 





Two ladies conducting a camp for girls 
on Lake Champlain would accommodate 
in a separate cottage a few young women 
desiring the freedom and advantages of 
camp life. 

Address Miss Wells. 2,441 Walton 
Avenue, Fordham, N. Y. 











With the Summer Schools. 


The sixteenth annual session of the 
Virginia School of Methods will be held 
at the University of Virginia from June 
27 to Aug. 5. This is one of the largest 
and most successful summer schools in 
the country, and the session this year is 
expected to be fully the equal of its pre- 
decessors. Instruction will be offered in 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, litera- 
ture, German, Latin, French, Spanish, 
psychology, history, education, arithme- 
tic, geography, reading, and other sub- 
jects. A large number of special 
courses for teachers are offered. A 
training school is conducted to prepare 
teachers for state examinations. One 
of the new features will bean art school 
conducted by Professors F. Graham 
Cootes and W. J. Scott. The course 
will embrace drawing, painting, illus- 
trating, design, and composition of pic- 
tures. The faculty for the school this 
summer is an exceptionally strong one. 
Address all communications to J. W 
Lane, Charlottesville, Va. 


The eleventh annual summer session 
of the University of Michigan will open 
on June 27 and close Aug. 5. Work will 
be given in the departments of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts of engineer- 
ing, medicine and surgery, and of law. 
The summer work is under the official 
control of the board of regents and forms 


ers. 





an integral part of the work of the uni 
versity. Teachers find here an unex- 
celled opportunity to do academic or 
graduate work. All the libraries, mu- 
seums, laboratories, shops, and the gym- 
nasium are opened during the summer. 
Besides special lectures bearing on the 
history and teaching of certain branches, 
a course of general lectures is offered to 
the summer students. For a detailed 
course of study address the registrar of 
the university, at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


The fourth regular summer session of 
the University of Iowa will be held at 
Iowa City from June 18 to July 30. The 
work presented is of unusual value to 
teachers. Special educational courses 
are: English, puklic speaking, nature 
study, physiography, physiology, and 
education. The last named course is of 
particular interest to high school teach- 


The summer school of library training 
will be held at the same time and place. 
Subjects of technical interest to library 
workers will be discussed. The Dewey 
decimal system will be taught and dic- 
tionary cataloging will be given thoro 
study. For detailed information con- 
cerning either school address the presi- 
rm the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
ity. 


The thirteenth season of Camp Idle- 
wild for Boys will be conducted at Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N. H., from June 17 to 
Sept. by John M. Dick, of Boston. 
This camp has acquired an equipment 
unequaled by any similer school, and has 
the endorsement of educators generally. 
The camp seeks to provide a maximum 
of fun and profit under conditions that 
strongly appeal to the boy spirit as well 
as the best judgment of the parents. It 
aims to aid the boys, mentally, morally, 
and physically. 

The twelfth annual summer session of 
the University of Minnesota will be held 
in Minneapolis from June 20 to July 29. 
This school is permanently organized 
under the authority of the Minnesota 
department of public instruction, and is 
under the direct supervision of that de- 
partment. It is maintained for the ben- 
efit of the teachers in the high schools 
and graded schools of Minnesota and is 
largely supported by the state inits ap- 
propriation for summer schools for 
teachers. 

The University of Minnesota is an 
ideal place for a summer school for 
teachers. It is located near two large 
cities, and has all the advantages of the 
equipment of a large university. Build- 
ing, laboratories, and libraries are opened 
freely to the use of students. A feature 


of the work this year will be excursion 
and field days, and a series of eighteen 
lectures. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Crade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerni 
material for schools and colleges. Itisto be understood that a 
advertisements are . Schoo] boards, superintendents, and 





aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
notes of school su) i i 
teachers wil 


lies are inserted for p 8s of information only, and no paid 


urpose 
nd many valuable notes from the educational s 


upp t 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tux 


ScHooL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


School-Room Decoration. 


‘The Municipal Art Society of New York has begun a 
movement for decorating the public schools. The object of 
this action is to introduce ‘‘lessons thru the influence of 
which esthetic tastes and desires for more sgreeable sur- 
roundings and civic pride might be developed.’’ An addi- 
tional purpose of the movement is to assist, thru the illus- 
tration of subjects taught in the public schools, in fixing 
in the minds of children certain facts in their daily lessons 
which no text-books can clearly define. 

In pursuance of these objects a committee was appointed 
some time ago, and they have developed a scheme of 
decorating the Morris High school in the Bronx, as an object 
lesson to the other schools. The committee, in its report, 
advocates only mural paintings, ‘‘as they take their place 
on the walls constructively as a part of the building and 
convey an idea of permanency which should be associated 
with all public works.’’ 

The Morris High school has the usual large auditorium of 
such a building. Its walls, the committee suggests, should 
be illustrated with a ‘‘ series of subjects of a more or less 
local character, — on the wall back of the stage, 
where,might be painted, in somewhat brilliant colors, an 
important ideal work symbolizing education as the greatest 
civilizing force in the world, the color scheme of the room 
culminating in the picture.’’ 

‘‘Of possibly greater importance,’’ says the report, 
‘would be a series of paintings in the corridors of the build- 
ing illustrating, for example, the various studies of the cur- 
riculum. On the walls of the first floor, masterpieces of 
architecture might be copied for the promotion of correct 
taste and ideals—masterpieces of architecture set in the 
midst of their original surroundings, beautiful as decorations 
and invaluable instructors in this noble art—Egyptian mon- 
uments, temples, and sculpture; the Parthenon and other 
om buildings of Greece; the Pantheon of Rome, with the 

oliseum, aqueducts, and St. Peter’s; fine examples of the 
Renaissance and Gothic, and so on down to the present 
time. 


** Ascending to the second floor, along its corridor walls, © 


paintings illustrating great events in the world’s history 
would be most attractive and instructive. On the third floor 
the walls should be covered with illustrations of great inven- 
tions and discoveries which have revolutionalized the mechan- 
ical art of the world— Watts and his steam engine, Stephenson 
and his locomotive, Fulton and his steamboat, Franklin and 
his kite, Morse with his telegraph system, and thousands of 
others of vast importance, and without which modern civili- 
zation would have been but the continuance of that of Rome. 
The fourth floor might be illustrated with biological and 
kindred subjects. 

‘* As a result of the acceptance and development of a gen- 
eral scheme of decorating the public schools in this way, we 
believe that we shall have in one generation, a vast army 
of indefatigable workers who will have intelligence, taste, 
and power to settle questions of remodeling, decorating, and 
beautifying the city in a way that shall make for the best 
interests and the highest good.’’ 








In the Exhibit Hall of the Summer School of the South, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Vertical Writing and Forgery. 


It was recently stated that the practice of vertical hand- 
writing as now quite generally taught in the public schools 
tends to facilitate the operations of the less skilful forgers. 
The chirographists almost goed dispute this state- 
ment. They say that so far as the style of handwriting has 
anything to do with tempting or discouraging the forger it 
is the more skilful hand rather than the simple and crude 
writer which the forger finds it easiest to imitate. Owing 
to the interest among bankers which a passing reference to 
the matter in The American Banker has awakened a more 
extended discussion of the subject is timely. It is found on 
examination, and especially after the perusal of certain evi- 
dence submitted by Secretary C. H. Ames, of the house of 
D. C. Heath & Co., that the alarm which was recently 
sounded must have been based on partial apc, ‘*Much 
interested effort is now being put ferth,’’ says Mr. Ames, 
‘‘to discredit vertical writing, but it is not in the real inter- 
est of school children or business men. Much prejudice ex- 
ists on the eo of unthinking persons, who merely take 
account of their own unfamiliarity with something different 
from what they were taught in childhood, regardless of 
demonstrable imprevement that has been made. I even 
know persons who will still have nothiig whatever to do 
with the typewriter and ‘hate it and all its works.’ Never- 
theless, the demand for economy of human effort is so upon 
the civilized worid to-day that these reforms which simply 
eliminate unnecessary labor to the eye or hand in all that 
relates to means of communication must prevail.’’ 

The statement which recently appeared in the Boston pa- 
pers and which was penning | copied, to the effect that a 
certain New England banker finds that the teaching of the 
simple, legible, vertical handwriting is breedirg a race of 
forgers, appears to be an absurdity. The following com- 
munication under date of Jan. 26, 1904, from Dr. Persifor 
Frazer, scientist and author of ‘‘ Bibliotics; or the Study of 
Documents, Determination of the Individual Character of 
— and Detection of Fraud ard Forgery,’’ is per- 

inent: 

‘‘The relation of any system of writing to the prevalence 
of forgery is, in my opinion, to be represented by zero. 
Even typewriting, which seems to offer the forger the great- 
est opportunities, is likely to prove to him a gnare. Sys- 
tems of penmanship can have no effect on forgery thru facil- 
itating or rendering more difficult the imitation of anether’s 
hand. There are so many characteristics in every handwrit- 
ing unknown and invisible to the possessor that the shape 
or appearance of the writing is of the least importance in 
seeking the author.’’ (See ‘‘Bibliotics,’’ Chapter 10, et 


seq.) 

Bee a prominent business man in New York, who is cffi- 
cially connected with one of the leading banks in that city: 
‘* As to whether, in my judgment, a simple or a complicated 
po is most easily a allow me to say, after a 
somewhat long experience with all kinds of business paper, 
that I believe the kind ef handwriting which a forger stud- 
ies to imitate has no influence one way or the other, either 
in encouraging him if the handwriting be simple, or deter- 
ring him if it be complicated. If a man desires 
and intends to forge, or, in other words, if a 
man is a rascal by instinct and nature, the most 
simple or the mest complicated handwriting will 
not stop him. But it is my belief that forgery 
is most easily detected by cashiers, tellers, dis- 
count clerks, and others connected with a bank- 
ing or any other financial institution if the hand- 
—— forged be simple, for then the slightest 
irregularity will be easily noticed. The forgery 
of a complicated signature, unless the eye of 
the examiner be extremely keen, will often pass 
without being noticed. For business purposes 
the simplest, most legible, and easiest written 
hand is the best.’”’ 

The crime of forgery is not a common one; 
the temptation to commit it is, in the majority 
of cases, in connection with wills and notes 
against estates of deceased persons. Forgery 
committed by bunglers and inexperienced per- 
sons is almost sure to be immediately detected. 

An accomplished and systematic forger is 
necessarily something of a skilled penman, and 
he cannot altogether disguise his skill and imi- 
tate naturally the writing of an unskille’ person, 

_ Important signatures, those of financial men, 
are likely to be those sought by the forger as 
objects of his craft, and not the simpler ones 
of the ordinary and relatively untrained writer. 

Uniformity in writing is necessarily the thing 
aimed at in the school. While the children are 
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learning the forms individuality shoutd not, and cannot, be 
aimed at; yet even there it will more or less show itself. In 
teaching any ‘‘system’’ of writing it is necessarily the 
teacher’s aim to have the child imitate his copy. It is only 
when a child leaves school and writes for practical purposes, 
and not those of classroom drill, that his individuality has 
freest play, and it is there that individuality is bound to 
appear, whether the writing be vertical or slant, and it is 
there that no known means can possibly prevent it. 

The fact remains, however, that the writing performed on 
the simplest, most print-like model will best withstand the 
influence of carelessness and rapidity, and is least likely to 
degenerate into an illegible scrawl. 

Again, it is only in the signature, if at all, that individu- 
ality is of any commercial value whatever, and every busi- 
ness man would be glad if the now almost universal use of 
the typewriter in correspondence, and in the preparation of 
business documents, were absolutely universal, with the sole 
exception of the signature. 

It is acommon, but untrue, notion that a bank cashier is 
always an accomplished expert in handwritings, and that it 
is his business to scrutinize carefully, and to verify by mem- 
ory and quick judgment, the genuineness of the signatures 
to the thousands of checks from miscellaneous sources that 
pass thru his hands. The simple fact is that business of 
this kind would be practically paralyzed if such scrutiny were 
necessary. The stamp of a business house upon the checks 
which it offers for deposit is all that the cashier cares for, 
or notices 

Says William E. Hagen, in his ‘‘Treatise on Disputed 
Handwriting and Determination of Genuine from Forged 
Signatures ’’: 

** Bank tellers undoubtedly do acquire a certain amount of 
experience in determining the genuine character or forgery 
of signatures of persons with whose writing they are ac- 
-quainted, and yet very little money is paid out over the 
counters of banks on the knowledge which tellers have of 
the signatures of customers of the bank. Checks drawn to 
the order of strangers, if presented by the endorser, require 
the identification of the latter, and checks for large amounts 
are seldom drawn payable to bearer. Small checks presented 
payable to bearer are usually, when forged, produced by 
novices or bunglers, and are easily detected. Checks and 
notes coming in with exchanges have the collection endorse- 
ment of the bank sending them, and thus do not require crit- 
ical exam'nation. Checks deposited by customers of the 
bank containing the endorsement of the depositors require 
no more examination than to see that the endorsement is 
there. Baa, tellers are not called upon to examine critically 
other signatures than those of persons with whose writing 
they are acquainted.”’ 

Still further, to lay effectually this absurd ghost about 
vertical writing and forgery: forgers do not go around imi- 
tating the signatures of school children. The signature of 
the adult is generally written with some peculiarity, and 
always with more individual character than shows in his 
other writing. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that a person’s signa- 
ture, when it has time to become truly his, will manifest all 
the individuality he has, and no system of writing of what- 
ever description can prevent this. 


The Cost of a Lead Pencil. 


The cost of a superior lead pencil does not lie in the 
wood, altho no expense should be spared in securing 
smooth, straight grained cedar. Neither does it lie in the 
burnishing and finishing of the wood; nor in the gold stamp, 
even when the purest gold leaf is used. The cost of a first- 
class pencil lies in the time and labor spent upon the so- 
called ‘‘lead.’’ This lead should be of the finest graphite, 
and the clay which binds the particles of graphite and de- 
=—" the degree of hardness should also be of the finest 
quality. 

In the first cost these ‘‘lead’’ materials are not expen- 
sive, but in order that the leads may be of perfect smooth- 
ness and fineness and free from grit, the graphite is most 
carefully floated thru water, time and again, and then fil- 
tered and mixed with the clay, which has also been sub- 
jected to thoro and careful treatment. The proportion of 
clay determines the degree of hardness, and therefore in 
order that the leads may be uniform in hardness as well as 
toughness, long continued mixing and grinding are neces- 
sary, as well as other painstaking operations, before the 
leads are perfected and ready for the wood. These facts 
explain why the Dixon pencils have proved so satisfactory 
in school work. 


Nebraska’s Libraries’ Experience. 


Last Saturday I learned that representatives of U— 
School F—company of Chicago were selling the ‘‘ Union 
School Library ’’ to school district boards in southwéstern 
Nebraska and receiving warrants in full payment of the 
same without delivery of the books. They sold five war- 
rants in McCook last Thursday at five per cent. discount, 
and left Friday morning for Benkelman, Dundy county. 

Their proposition is to send any forty books out of a list 
of ninety-three in a case and a speaker for the sum of 
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$45.00, a warrant, registered or payable in cash to the 
agent, to be given him in person, and the books to arrive at 
the pleasure and convenience of the agent and the company. 
The list includes such books as: 
Around the World AXsop’s Fables 
Duty Emerson’s Essays 
Flower Fables Frederick the Great and His Court 
Gulliver’s Travels Light that Failed 
Lorna Doone Now or Never 
Plain Tales From the Hills Queen’s Necklace 
The Rollo Books Reveries of a Bachelor 
The Spy Scarlet Letter 
Sesame and Lilies Treasure Island 
Three Guardsmen Vanity Fair 
Very Hard Cash With Wolf (sic.) in Canada, etc. 

What do you think of this selection for the beginning of a 
school library in rural school districts? I cannot imagine 
why intelligent school district boards in this state of 
Nebraska will buy such books and pay for them in advance 
when they will keep the school text-book publishing houses 
waiting oftentimes from three to six months for their pay. 
My advice to county superintendents is to warn their school 
district boards thru the newspapers and circular letters 
against the purchase of school libraries from irresponsible 
concerns. They will do much better for their districts if 
they will — the $5, $10 and $15 school libraries rec- 
ommended by the Reading Circle Board of the N. S. T. A. 
They should not pay for any text-books or library books or 
apparatus until the same have been delivered and found to 
be according to representation. The stories above named 
and similar books wo 4 be purchased at department stores 
for nineteen cents each. 

Yours very truly, 
W. K. FowLer, 
State Superintendent. 

Ten or more county superintendents have reported to this 
office the failure of the Teachers’ Library Union of Chicago 
to fulfill its contracts with the teachers of their respective 
counties. This little experience cost the teachers of Ne- 
braska many thousands of do:lars, for which they cannot 
show an equivalent in as many hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of books. 

Wo. K. FOWLER, 
State Superintendent. 


Nebraska Reading Circle. 


The Reading Circle Board of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association has adopted two particularly strong 
and helpful books for the course of 1904-1905 in Sabin’s 
Common Sense Didactics and Brigham’s Geographic In- 
fluences in American History. State Supt. Wm. K. Fowler 
writes, ‘‘ While the results of Dr. Sabin’s fifty years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of school work and supervision will 
be especially interesting and instructive for the teachers in 
the grades and the rural schools, it contains much of value 
to the high school teacher, principal and superintendent. On 
the other hand, while Brigham’s correlation of geography 
and history will be invaluable to the high school ane eighth 
grade teacher, it contains enough that is familiar to the 
average teacher to keep alive the interest and at the same 
time introduces much that is new and highly instructive. As 
a means toward securing better work in every school-room 
next year, every superintendent and principal should see to 
it that his teachers are taking this course.’’ Circulars of 
information relating to the reading circle may be secured 
from State Superintendent Fowler. 


Both Jaws Shot Away. 
Still a Successful Business Man. 


A man who had both jaws shot away had trouble eating 
ordinary food, but found a food-drink that supplies the nu- 
triment needed. He says: 

‘‘T have been an invalid since the siege of Vicksburg, in 
1863, where I was wounded by a Minie ball passing vou my 
head and causing the entire loss of my jaws. I wasadrum- 
mer boy and at the time was leading a skirmish line, carry- 
ing agun. Since that time I have been awarded the medal 
of honor from the Congress of the United States for gallan- 
try on the field. 

‘The consequences of my wound were dyspepsia in its 
most aggravated form and I finally proved ordinary coffee 
was very hard on my stomach, so I tried Postum and got 
better. Then I tried common coffee again and got worse. I 
did this several times, and finally, as Postum helped me 
every time, I continued to use it, and how often I think that 
if the Government had issued Postum to us in the Army how 
—_ better it would have been for the soldier boys than 
coffee. 

‘Coffee constipates me and Postum does not; coffee makes 
me spit up my food, Postum does not; coffee keeps me 
awake nights, Postum does not. There is no doubt coffee is 
too much of a stimulant for most people and is the cause of 
nearly all-the constipation. 

‘‘This is my experience and you are at liberty to use my 
name.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


A large number of copies of the Report of the Mosely 
Commission have been imported from England by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. These may be purchased at very reason- 
able rates. 


Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, will announce his 
appointments to the state text-book commission within a 
short time. It is reported from Jackson that he has been 
besieged by teachers desiring the positions. The governor 
is taking his time about the appointments, as he desires a 
body of educators of the highest character. 


Sixty-four Chicago Fae schools must be equipped with 
fire escapes if the order of the fire commissioner is obeyed. 
It has been discovered that by lowering the buildings six 
inches they will be in a different class, and will not need the 
expensive fire escapes. As this costs less the new plan will 
probably be adopted. 


The Georgia text-book commission has fixed the bonds to 
be given by the publishers as follows: American Book Com- 
pany, $10,000; Ginn & Company, $10,000; Maynard, Merrill 
& Company, $7,500; Central School Supply Company, 
$2,500; B. F. Johnson & Company, Newson & Company, D 
C. Heath & Company, Wheeler Publishing Company, Silver 
Burdett & Company, Southern Publishing Company, and 
the Cultivator Publishing Company, $2,000. 

The West Virginia School Journal has been sold to Wait- 
man Barbe and R. A. Armstrong, of Morgantown, W. Va. 
They will continue the publication and will complete all ad- 
vertising contracts from Morgantown. State Superintend- 
ent Miller retires from the editorship. 

The Kansas state text-book commission has expunged 
from the school histories the statement that General Fun- 
ston swam the Bag-Bag river in the Philippines in the face 
of the enemy’s fire. The commission has ordered that the 
plate illustrating the story be destroyed. 

Teachers who are looking for pictures which children will 
enjoy, and which at the same time depict American life, can 
do no better than to purchase some of Frederic Remington’s 
studies of Indians. No artist has given more vivid pictures 
of the great Southwest and of Indian life. Some excellent 
pictures of this character are published by Collier’s Weekly, 
to which letters concerning these should be addressed. 

The mandamus secured by Ginn & Company tocompel the 
Fond du Lac, Wis., school board to use the text-books which 
it adopted, has been quashed by the state supreme court. 
The litigation has lasted three years. 

The Dixon Company have just issued a very attractive 
little book, illustrated entirely in color, telling, for the ben- 
efit of the little ones how Dixon’s crayons were brought to 
earth by the various spirits of Fairy-land. The story is 
told in verse and will interest not only the little ones, but 
their elders as well. Every teacher of little children could 
read this to her class, not only with pleasure, but with 
profit. The Dixon Company will send copies to any teacher 
who writes and asks for them. Address the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

The Macmillan Company will hereafter publish all the 
volumes heretofore published a the Outlook Company. 
Nature books, religious books, biographies, and books for 
young — are comprised in the volumes transferred to 
the Macmillan Company. 

A suitable gift for the ‘‘ Last Day of School’’ froma 
teacher to her pupils is a booklet published by John Wilcox, 
Milford, N. Y. The designs are lithographed in colors and 
embossed on the covers. The inner pages afford an oppor- 
tunity for the names of pupils and teachers. The whole is 
a dainty bit of workmanship. 

The South Dakota State Journal of Education has become 
a semi-monthly publication. The rapid development of ed- 
ucation in South Dakota has led to this change. 

After a fair trial vertical writing has been discarded in 
the Duluth, Minn., schools. The business people of the 
city raised such an outcry against the system that had the 
movement for its abolition no other supporters it would 
have succeeded. 

For teachers preparing to pass examinations no more con- 
venient and helpful series of questions and answers is to be 
found than that issued by the Ball Publishing Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. It includes, bound separately, fourteen years’ 
questions in arithmetic, grammar, geography, physiology, 
etc., as given in the New York State Examinations. The 
company also publishes helps for primary and intermediate 
work, including the well known ‘‘ Busy Work Slips.”’ 

Pettingill & Company, one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the country, has been compelled to make an as- 
signment for the benefit of its creditors. 

Maynard & Merrill have moved the New York head- 
quarters into the fine new building at the corner of Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-third street. The locality iscentral and 
convenient, the building is brand new—it occupies the site 
of the old Y. M. C. A. building—all the departments can be 
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accommodated on a single floor, and everybody connected 
with the house is delighted at the change. Hace May- 
nard & Merrill and those employed in this prosperous pub- 
lishing house announce that they will be glad to welcome 
their friends at the new offices. 

Congratulations are in order, and they are extended 
heartily. May the Maynard & Merrill Company live long 
to enjoy the present commodious home, and may the busi- 
ness continue to increase until no one floor in any Twentieth 
century building can house it all! 


The Monthly Bulletin of New Books of A. C. McClurg & 
Company contains a large list of all recent publications. It 
will prove a valuable guide to anyone selecting literature for 
the summer. 


The Scarborough Company, 144 Essex street, Boston, lon 
known as successful commercial map publishers, have add 
to their extensive plant a school department, intended es- 
pecially to furnish the best school maps and_ geographical 
material. Mr. M. T. Rogers, formerly president of the J. 
L. Hammett Company, Boston, will have this department 
in charge. Mr. Rogers has for years made a specialty of 
this line of work, and he brings to the house long experience 
and large acquaintance in the school world. 

The new branch starts out under most favorable auspices, 
and is destined to win success. 


At arecent directors’ meeting of the Pope Mfg. Com- 
pany, Arthur W. Pope, of Boston, was elected director to 
take the place of Samuel C. Winslow, of Worcester, Mass. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have issued the following 
new volumes in the Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘ The Song 
of Roland,’’ translated into rhythmical prose by Isabel 
Butler; Professor Child’s edition of the Book of Merlin and 
the Book of Sir Balin, from Malory’s King Arthur, and 
the ancient epic ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ also edited by Professor Child. 


Funk & Wagnalls have issued the Second Reader in their 
series of ‘‘Standard Readers.”’ 


Ginn & Company have issued a ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition for 
Elementary Grades ’’ designed to accompany the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Music Course.’’ The book is highly original in mate- 
= and treatment and is the only work of the kind avail- 
able. 

Mr. A. Willard Morse, who represented the Morse Com- 
pany in Chicago and later in New York city, is now repre- 
senting the Macmillan Company in Greater New York. 

The Boston office of the Macmillan Company is now at 120 
— street, the center of educational publishing in the 
city. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have issued a special order 
list of their educational books which will be obtained by any 
one who will ask for it. 

‘‘How to Make School Gardens,’’ by D. H. Hemenway, 
has been adopted for use in the public schools at Panay, 
Philippine islands. Doubleday, Page & Company are the 
publishers. 

Mr. McDonald, formerly manager of the educational de- 
partments of the McMillan Company and D. Lothrop & Com- 
pany, is now with Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 






An Old-Time Schoolmaster. 


Frontispiece from Clifton Johnson’s new book, ‘‘ Old-Time Schools and 
School Books.” By courtesy of the Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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The Literary Shoppers, Lock Box 2089, New York city, 
are prepared to furnish to teachers and others books and 
magazines at the lowest prices. Their circular, showin 
excellent club rates and clubbing lists of magazines should 
be in the hands of schools and readers everywhere. It will 
be sent, on —. to any address. Mr. W. A. Beer is 
the manager of the enterprise. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company was held at Jersey City on April 
18. The old board of directors, consisting of Edward F. C. 
Young, John A. Walker, William Murray, George T. Smith, 
Edward L. Young, George E. Tong, and Joseph D. Bedle, 
was re-elected. President E. F. C. Young, Vice-president 
and Treasurer John A. Walker, and Secretary George E. 
Long were re-elected by the directors. 


The Coeentonne Institute of America, Scranton Pa., 
has secured Hon. George Howell as director of instruction. 
Professor Howell is a well known educator and is the 
— salsried instructor employed by a correspondence 
school. During the last thirty years he has contributed 
freely to the literary publications of America, and has ren- 
dered valuable assistance to many authors in the prepara- 
tion of text-books. He is an ex-congressman and a lawyer 
of exceptional attainments. He was educated at Penning- 
ton seminary, Newton Collegiate institute, Lafayette col- 
lege, and was graduated in ’82 from the Illinois Normal 
university. As superintendent of the Scranton public 
schools he gave universal satisfaction to parents, teachers, 
and pupils. 

Probably no one connected with educational work has 
done more lecturing in the last ten years than Professor 
Howell. While acting as Director of Instruction for the 
Correspondence Institute of America a limited portion of 
his time will be given to lecturing on institute work. Pro- 
fessor Howell is a member of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and is now preparing data for a lecture entitled 

The Correspondence School—The Poor Man’s College.”’ 
His interest in mail instruction is of no recent date. He 
foresaw years ago the possibilities of mail instruction, and 
not merely its possibilities, but anticipated and predicted its 
universal development. 


A Bit of Mr. Grover’s Handiwork. 


Since Mr. Edwin O. Grover has become a member of the 
firm of Atkinson & Mentzer—now Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover—that ee has issued the ‘‘Folk-Lore Primer.’’ 
This is the first of a series to be known as the ‘‘ Folk-Lore 
Readers.’’ It begins with Mother Goose and is to progress 
thru sop, La Fontaine, Perrault, Hans Andersen, the 
brothers Grimm, and Greek and Roman Mythology, to such 
selections as Ruskin’s ‘‘ King of the Golden River,’’ Irving’s 
ae of Sleepy Hollow,’’ and Longfellow’s ‘‘Hia- 
_ Mr. Grover’s hand is evident in the make-up of this charm- 
ing ‘‘ Folk-Lore Primer.’’ He is a man ° 
of strong character, whose tastes are 
revealed in whatever publications he 
oversees. He knows the book business 
from long experience, having entered it 
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Word Analysis—Hill’s Dictionary Speller and Etymology, 
O P. Barnes. — ; 

Geometry—Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of Geometry, 
American Book Co. 

Botany—Bailey, Macmillan Co. 

Zoology—Jordan, Kellogg & Heath’s Animal Studies, D. 
—, & Co. 

hemistry—Hessler & Smith’s Essentials of Chemistry, 

Benjamin Sanborn & Co. 

Geology—Brigham’s Geology, D. Appleton & Co. 

Astronomy—Comstock’s Astronomy, D. Appleton & Com- 


pany. 

Latin Exercises—Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin 
Book, American Book Co. 

Czesar—Harper & Tolman’s, American Book Co. 

Cicero—D’Ooge’s Cicero, Benjamin Sanborn & Co. 

Virgil—Harper & Miller’s, American Book Co. 

German Exercises—Becker’s Elements of German Exer- 
cises, Scott, Foresman & Co. 

German Grammar—Carruth’s Otis’ German Grammar, 
Henry Holt & Co. , 

Drawing—Prang’s Elementary Course in Art Instruction, 
Prang Educational Co. . 

Primary Reading Chart—Wooster Combination Reading 
Chart, Farquhar & Albrecht. 

Primer— Wooster Primer, Crane & Co. 

Latin Grammar—Harkness Latin Grammar, 
Book Co. 

A Summer School Exposition. 

The my interest manifested in the exhibits at the Sum- 
mer school of the South, at Knoxville, Tenn., in 1903, has 
led the authorities of that institution to erect a special 
building and to organize an exposition of school work and 
books, apparatus, manual training, tools, school — 
etc. The floor plans show that the space has been divided 
into rooms 17x21 feet. The building will be kept open from 
eight o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock at night, 
and as 2,000 teachers are expected to be present at the 
school, an unrivaled opportunity is offered educational sup- 
ply houses to display their products. 


Educational Directory Company. 

The California Educational Directory Company of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has published an educational directory for that 
state which might serve as model for similar directories 
elsewhere. Its completeness should make the directory in- 
valuable to the educational trade. It contains the names 
and addresses of all the public school teachers, instructors 
in the state universities and normal schools, county and city 
superintendents, and all members of county and city boards 
of education. Inall there are more than 10,000 names in the 
book. The officers of the Educational Directory Company 
are J. M. Anderson, president, and Frank F. Atkinson, sec- 


retary. 
~ 


American 








eight years ago as high school and col- 
lege representative in the Middle West 








and Northwest. He was later made as- 
sistant editor in the Boston office, leaving 
this oy to take charge of the edi- 
torial work for the school book depart- 
ment of Rand, McNally & Co. A year 
ago he was made general editor for this 
house, and was given charge of the edi- 
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torial work of the several departments. 





The firm of which Mr. Grover has re- 
cently become a member has an extensive 
list of educational publications, and are 
large manufacturers of schoo! supplies. 
Mr. Grover’s special work is the super- 
vision of the editorial and manufacturing 
departments. The headquarters of the 
business are at 238-240 Adams street, 
ero and 220 Devonshire street, 

oston. 


Kansas High School Adoptions. 


_ Following is a complete list of the adop- 
tions of books for the high schools of the 
state of Kansas: 

General History —Fisher’s Brief History 
of the Nations, American Book Company. 

English History—Higginson & Chan- 
ning’s English History for Americans, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

History—Prentis’ History of Kansas. 
Rhetoric—Quackenbos’ Practical Rhe- 
toric, American Book Co. 

_ Literature—Johnson’s History of Eng- 
lish and American Literature, American 
Book Co. 


difficulties. 


HarpwarkE AND Toots 
(New home after August ist—Feurth Ave., and 18th St.) 


TOOLS AND BENCHES 


QUALIGY 


is the essential in Tools to be used by Manual Training 
students because of the undue strains the Tools are nat- 
urally put to in the hands of the inexperienced. 
have for 20 years made a special study of the exact require- 
ments and know in many cases how to overcome the weak 
points and our Tools are specially made to overcome these 


We 


We issue an 800 page Tool Catalogue which shows our 
full line of Manual Training Specialties. 
Directors, and purchasers of these goods should send for copy. 
Ask for catalogue No, 1296. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Superintendents, 


New York City, Since 1848 
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Notes of New Books, 


Teachers who are familiar with John Fiske’s Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States need not be told of its advantages 
as a school text-book in that subject von oa 80 poorly 
taught. Suffice it to say that the book has been brought up 
to date by D. S. Sanford, who has made some pertinent and 
necessary additions. Teachers who are not familiar with 
this, which is certainly one of the very best text-books on 
civil government published, will find it greatly to their own 
pleasure and to the welfare of their pupils to make its ac- 
quaintance. It turned the writer of this note from a hatred 
of the — word civil government to a delight in this sub- 
_ in 4 its branches. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 

oston. 


Students’ Outline for the History of the United States is a 
useful little book by Arthur D. Cromwell, professor of his- 
tory and teaching in Humboldt college, with an introduction 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of history in Harvard 
university. It is intended for academies, high schools, and 
normal schools. The topical method is pursued, by which 
attention is concentrated on the most important events. By 
the use of this outline any and all good text-books may be 
employed and great interest in the study of the subject 
awakened. (Ainsworth & Company.) 


To the Astor Edition of Poets has just been added The 
Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. This edition of the 
poets has long been known to teachers, students, and general 
readers because of its helpful notes and introductions—fea- 
tures not departed from in the present case. Professor 
Lounsbury, of Yale, contributes a full and incisive introduc- 
tion, and the text of the poems is followed by a glossarial 
index of some forty pages, giving in alphabetical order 
every obsolete word or phrase, its part of speech, and defi- 
nition. With this index alone the careful reader may be- 
come fairly proficient in Chaucerian English—certainly 
enough so to read unaided these fine old stories with pleas- 
ure and profit. The Chaucerian spelling is preserved, but in 
modern type. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 
Price, $0.60.) 


The more humanitarian tone of this age than some that 
have preceded it is shown by the large quantity that is writ- 
ten to arouse a love and sympathy for animals. We have in 
hand two books by Gabrielle E. Jackson. One volume is 











Little Comrade, the story of a cat, and other animal stories. 


Stories of Earth and Sky ° m 
Stories of Plants and Animals - - % 
Stories of Birds and Beasts’ = —- - 


fully written and charmingly illustrated. 


i First Reader 
35 cents 





Pioneers on Land and Sea - * ‘ 
Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley - . 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West 


cellent maps and illustrations. 





Boston 
Chicago 
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Just Published 


The Heart of Nature Series 


By Mabel Osgood Wright 
Supplementary reading for from the fourth to the eighth grade, containing much useful information; delight- 


Wilson’s Elementary Nature Readers 


Second Reader 
35 cents 


For first four years of school life; the lessons follow the order of the seasons; the selections are from the 
best authors; the illustrations are especially good. The Manual is of great assistance to teachers. 


New Supplementary Leading in History 


Pioneer History Stories 
By Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. 


A complete series of admirable stories of the early pioneers and explorers of the whole country, with ex- 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The other stories are ‘‘Ted and His ‘Sergeant,’’’ —— Little 
Derelict,’’ and ‘‘Madge Harding’s ‘Curmudge.’ Some 
pleasant children and some interesting animals are intro- 
duced. Big Jack is the title of her book of stories about 
horses. ‘here are seven beautifully told stories in the 
book. (J. F. Taylor & Company. Price, $0.75 each.) 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing, arranged by Frank E. 
Mathewson, is the result of twelve years’ experience in 
teaching drawing to high :chool and evening classes. It is 
not a text-book, but is eX a collection of notes, exer- 
rises, and problems for a four-years’ course in machine 
drawing. The problems cover exercises in projection, con- 
structive drawing, the helix and screw threads, calculations 
from formule of machine and engine parts, isometric draw- 
ing, cams, mechanical motions with the laying out of the 
diagram of motions, and the laying out of the involute and 
epicycloidal forms of gear teeth and their application to 
spur, rack, internal, miter, and bevel gears. . 

One important feature of the book is the method of bind- 
ing. It is made up of loose leaves in board covers, held to- 
gether by brass fasteners, so that any page may be removed 
or inserted at will. The pages are sold separately, so that 
a teacher may select such problems as are best suited to his 
class, and obtain them at a much lower price than blueprints 
or other copies could be made in quantities to suit his needs. 
(The Taylor-Holden Company, Springfield, Mass. ) 





Coming Meetings. 


June 13-15.—National Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children, at Portland, 


Maine, F. H. Nibecker, chairman, Glen Mills, Pa. 


June 21-23. —South ArkansasTeachers’ Association. George 


W. Mason, of Junction City, president. — 
June 28-July 1.—National Educational Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; 


Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. _ ave 

June 29, 30-July 1.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
at Portland. D. A. Grout, Portland, president; G. W. 
Jones, Salem, sec’y. : 

July 5-8.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethle- 
hem, N. H. Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn., president; 
William C. Crawford, Boston, Mass., sec’y. , 

July 26.—American Story Tellers’ League at Knoxville, 
Tenn. R.T. Wyche, Greensboro, N. C., president. 





The past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: It has cured, it is 
curing, it will cure. 












) 30 cents 
; ; ; - \ each 


Teacher’s Manual 
90 cents 


eos tt 


- ‘ 2 ° ( each 40 cents. 











San Francisco 
Atlanta 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The University of Michigan now has 
the largest enrollment in its history, — 
3,957 students. 


@iMayor Lankering, of Hoboken, N. J., 
has come out in Sever of having the 
boys and girls in that ~ instructed in 
separate class-reums. e thinks that 
better educational and moral results will 
be obtained if the sexes are kept apart. 
The members of the board of education 
oppose this movement as it would neces- 
sitate the employment of additional 
teachers and the use of extra class- 
rooms. 


The Carlisle Indian school, at Carlisle, 
Penn., is to be removed to Montana. 
The site selected by the government 
agents is six miles north of Helena, and 
comprises 700 acres of land together 
with the buildings of the Montana Wes- 
leyan university. The latter institution 
has been re-established in the city of 
Helena itself. 

One of the chief reasons for removing 
the Carlisle school to Helena is the ex- 
pense in transporting pupils of Western 
reservations to and from Carlisle; an- 
other is that the conditions in farm work 
in Montana are similar to those on the 
Indian lands. 


The trustees of Cornell university have 
elected Prof. Albert W. Smith, of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., university, to succeed the 
late Dr. Robert H. Thurston as head of 
Sibley College of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Prof. Smith was graduated from 
Cornell in 1878 and served on the Sibley 
college faculty as assistant professor of 


sity, Greencastle, Ind., to become plant 
pathologist for the Cuban government. 
His duties will be experimental work 
upon the etiology of all diseases of plants 
on the island. 


MADISON, Wis.—Dr. Grant Showe- 
man, assistant professor of Latin in the 
University of Wisconsin, has _ been 
granted leave of absence for a year. 
He has accepted a call to the chair of 
Latin at Princeton for one year, while 
the professor of Latin is in Europe. 


Prof. John Vredenburgh Van Pelt, 
who is now in charge of the Cornell col- 


lege of architecture, has resigned. Pro- 
fessor Van Pelt went to Cornell in 1896. 
He will probably enter professional life 
in New York city. 


Prof. M. D. Learned, director of the 
Germanic department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been made chair- 
man of the committee on the Germanic 
Congress, to be held at St. Louis, on 
September 16 and 17. 


Dr. Arthur Howland, who has been 
connected with Teachers college since 
1899 as instructor in history, has been 
made assistant professor in medieval his- 
tory at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Educational New England. 


Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, of the 
department of mental philosophy at 
Yale, has resigned. He intends to re- 
tire from active academic work. 


The Tufts college faculty has voted to 
accept music as an admission elective 
until the year 1906-1907. After tbat cer- 
tificates from approved preparatory 
schools may be based upon work done in 
the subject. 


The Rhode Island Barnard Club has 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Prof. George G. 
Wilson, of Brown university; vice-presi- 
dents, Herbert E. Drake and Herbert 
W. Lull; secretary, Augustus T. Swift; 
treasurer, William H. Eddy. 


Preparations are being made by acom- 
mittee representing the Cambridge, 
Mass., school board, and the citizens of 


Superintendent Cogswell painted to be 
hung in the City Hall. Mayor Daly is at 
the head of the school board sub-commit- 
tee, while President Eliot, of Harvard, 
heads the citizen’s committee. 


Education for Adults. 


At its recent meeting in Boston the 
American Social Science Association con- 
sidered the general nature of the prob- 
lem of adult education. President Eliot 
made a few introductory remarks in 
which he considered the subject from the 
standpoint of the university man. He 
pointed out that thru the summer school 
and the plan of giving instruction by cor- 
respondence such institutions are doing 
something for the education of the adult. 

Dr. Melville Dewey, the librarian of 
the New York State library, discussed 
the educational value of books. He said 


mechanical engineering from 1887 to 
1891. He was professor of machine de- 
sign at the University of Wisconsin 


when called to California. schools. 


signed his position in De Pauw univer- and it is p 


the city for a testimonial to Supt. Fran- 
cis Cogswell, who retires this June, after from reading. 
fifty years of service 
The testimonial will take the 
Prof. Melville Thurston Cook, has re- form of a — reception or meeting, ‘tion. 

anned to havea portrait of 


that most ideas and ideals are drawn 
Character grows out of 
in the public habits, habits are based on actions, ac- 
tions on motives, and motives on reflec- 
What makes most people reflect? 
It is usually reading that begets reflec- 
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tion, reflection begets motive, motive 
begets action, action repeated begets 
habits, and habits beget that supreme 
thing, character. With every genera- 
tion the comparative importance of read- 
ing seems toincrease. No thoughtful 
man can question that it is a supreme 
concern to provide for our people the 
best of the literature of power which in- 
spires and builds character, and of the 
literature of knowledge which informs 
and builds prosperity. This can be done 
effectively and economically only thru 
free public libraries. The state cannot 
afford to allow even the smallest obstacle 
to remain between any of its citizens and 
the desire for either inspiration or infor- 
mation. 

Free public lectures as an effective 
means of adult education were advocated 
by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, of New 
York He said in part: 

‘‘The school is becoming not only a 
place of instruction but a place of gen- 
eral culture. It becomes, as it should be, 
a social center. This extension of the 
use of the school provides for persons 
above the school age, and its popular re- 
ception is an indication of the wisdom of 
its adoption. The meaning of the word 
‘*school’’ has, however been revised. 
The question arises, Shall the education 
furnished by the state end with the uni- 
versity, or shall the state continue to fur- 
nish opportunities for the continuance of 
education to those whose school life has 
been limited, or who acquire in life a 
yearning for higher things? In other 
words, must we not more and more ad- 
mit that men need knowledge not alone 
as a means of livelihood, but as a means 
of life? It is one thing to get an educa- 
tion and another to keep it. 

‘‘The free lecture movement is a pro 
vision for adult education that now forms 
an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem of New York city, and has won its 
way from small beginnings until it is 
regarded by the taxpayer both as a 
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necessity and asone of the most judicious 
of civic investments. Its success has 
been genuine; its growth steady. A 
similar system is possible in each city of 
the land, so that the lecture system of 
New York may seem to mark the cul- 
mination of public school extension. Its 
underlying principle is that education 
should be unending; that the adult mind 
can be developed as well as the child’s. 
‘‘The city’s prosperity and progress 
depend to a large extent on the intellec- 
tual caliber of its citizens; yet the great 
body of our citizens have but limited ed- 
ucation, and the very persons best fitted 
te profit by education and who need it 
most are in many cases denied its benefi- 
cent influence. Two classes are espe- 


In and Around 


The executive committee of the board 
of education has taken what may prove 
to be the first step toward the re-organi- 
zation of the clerical force in the schools, 
by appointing a clerk from the civil ser- 
vice list. During the discussion in re- 
gard to reduction of clerical help and the 
appointment:of substitutes as clerks, it 
was suggested that a way out of the 
difficulty would be to appoint clerks from 
the civil service list. ‘his was urged by 
those principals who preferred a g 
clerk to be solely a clerk, to a substitute 
teacher, who would be good neither as 
teacher nor as clerk. 

The fire drill has again proved a suc- 
cess in the New York schools. A fire 
was discovered recently in P. S. No. 6, 
Brooklyn, and the pupils were marched 
out in less than two minutes. The pupils 
were lined up in the street and, as the 
fire was of little extent, were marched 
back to work again. 

The school is a three-story brick build- 
ing erected in 1853. It has been con- 
demned by the health authorities. 


The attorney general has held that, 
under the Higgins’ law, it is not permis- 
sible for the Baesation Department to 
give special compensation for work at 
summer institutes to the regularly ap- 
pointed institute conductors or others 
who receive a regular salary in educa- 
tional work for the state. 


Test in Grammar. 

City Superintendent Maxwell recently 
gave the following test in grammar to 
the 8B classes in every elementary school 
in Greater New York: 

1. Write the possessive case, singular 
and plural, of the following;nouns: Calf, 
fox, fairy, monkey, witness. 
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cially in need of it. First, those between 
fourteen and twenty years of age, when 
character is being formed. At that time 
all the safeguards of true culture must 
be put around youth. Then there is that 
large class of mature people who have a 
knowledge of practical life, who ap- 
reciate the value of education most 
eenly. 

Dr. Hermon C. Bumfus, director of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, told of the educational value of 
museum work. He emphasized the great- 
er importance of collecting facts as com- 
pared with the mere exhibition of speci- 
mens. He even went so far as to state 
that the mere exhibition of specimens is 
not worth while. 


New York City. 


2. Write the past tense and the past 
perfect tense, in the third person and 
singular number, of each of the follow- 
ing verbs: Go, eat, come, lay, write. 

3. Insert the pe form of the per- 
sonal pronoun of the first person in each 
blank and give reasons for your choice: 

a. He is younger than ——. 

b. She is thought to be ——. 

c. He is not so strong as ——. 

d. He thought it was ——. 

. Take Mary and —-- for a walk. 

. Insert the proper form of the rela- 
tive pronoun in each blank and give rea- 
sons for your choice: 

a. He is a boy, —— I know to be hon- 
est. 

b. A man entered, —-- I afterward 
learned is the principal. 

c. We help those —— we love and —— 
we know iove us. 

d. —— are we to trust? 

5. The pupils are still debating whether 
the questions the superintendent asked 
in arithmetic are difficult. 

a. Give the first word and the last 
word of the predicate (complete). 

b. State the verb of the principal 
clause. 

c. What kind of clause is ‘‘ Whether 
. . . difficult?’? Why? 

d. What is the object of the verb 
sé asked >? 2 

e. What is the subject of the verb 
‘‘are’’ (before ‘‘ difficult ’’)? 


_o® 


Dr. Schurman’s Advice. 


Over a hundred teachers attended the 
annual luncheon of New York Educa- 
tional Council on May 21. Pres. J. G. 
Schurman, of Cornell university, was the 
principal speaker. Discussing the rela- 
tive value of practical and cultural stud- 
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ies, Dr. Schurman said that in making 
men pious, moral, sane, and broaa- 
minded instead of mere money-getters, 
languages, mathemati-s, history, and 
literature are more important than man- 
ual training. 

*‘ Latin and» mathematics,’’ he said, 
‘‘will develop intellect, ennoble the 
emotions, and quicken the imagination. 
Latin is by far the best language fora 
~~ to study.’’ 

e said that the averuge boy should 
not try both Latin and Greek. 


President Best’s Address. 


In his address as president to the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, Prin. 
Lyman A. Best favored the return to 
corporal punishment. He said the pres- 
ent means had been proved inadequate 
and that the schools should have some 
power to compel obedience. He called 
attention to the fact that the member- 
ship of the association had increased to 
3,608, making it the largest teachers’ 
organization in the United States, with 
the single exception of the N. E. A. 

President Best declared that the most 
important event of the year had been 
the introduction of the new course of 
study for the elementary schools. A 
trial had been given, and it was now 
time to speak candidly of its defects. 
The substitution of algebra in the sev- 
enth year andthe reversion to arithme- 
tic in the eighth year were unfortunate. 
It would be preferable to finish the 
work in arithmetic in the seventh year 
and give a good solid course in algebra 
during the eighth year, leaving geometry 
out of the course altogether. Further- 
more, the algebra given during the sev- 
enth year is too meager. Much more 
work should be required in that particu- 
lar subject. Altho mathematics was 
light at the end, it was too heavy at the 
beginning. In the first year the child 
should not be confused with numbers 
aside from counting. The same fault 
was present in the history work. There 
should be no break in continuity by the 
interpolation of English history, and an- 
cient history should not be taken up in 
the fifth year. The course in nature 
study was good, but somewhat heavy. 
Teachers should remember, however, 
that much of the work was merely sug- 
gested, and that only so much should be 
attempted as can be accomplished. _ 

Mr. Best condemned the preparation 
of the school exhibit for St. Louis. In 
order to get up show work teachers 
were compelled to neglect their regular 
duties. Such unnecessary work sapped 
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their vitality. In explanation ofthe 
pension muddle President Best explained 
how it happened that two bills had been 
prepared. The associations must now 
get together. All had done what they 
thought was right, and the time had 
come for them to work as a unit. 

Tne association elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Pres., Ly- 
man A. Best, P. S. No. 108; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. L. T. Lewis, Girls’ high 
school, and Margaret E. Matthias, P. S. 
No. 44; corresponding sec’y, Robert L. 
Robbins, P. S. No. 108; recording sec’y, 
Miss Marguerite Cooper, P. S. No. 102; 
—, Daniel O’C. Walsh, Boys’ high 
school. 


Color in Design. 


The last lecture of the course on design 
to departmental teachers by Dr. James 
P. Haney took up ‘‘The Application of 
Color in Design.’’ Dr. Haney explained 
what is meant by ‘‘intensity’’ and 
‘* value ’’ of color and then said: 

‘Harmony may be defined as the pleas- 
ing relation borne by colors one to an- 
other. Rhythm is possible in color as 
in design. A scale of colors in value and 
intensity shows rhythm. The colors in 
such a scale are in dominant harmony. 
Colors in adjacent scales form analogous 
harmonies. 

Colors may be balanced on a neutral 
background, or on another color. Such 
balanced combinations generally require 
further harmonizing to make them 
agreeable, as their differences in value 
cause the surface of thedesign to appear 
uneven. A design with marked varia- 
tions in intensity and value is unrestful. 
In the language of the studio, the differ- 
ent spots ‘‘jump.’’ We can at will 
make any element of a design lighter or 
darker, or more or lessintense. Thus we 
can govern every spot in the pattern, 
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and make it sink into the background or 
stand out in relief. 

fo harmonize or bring together colors 
of different values, it is necessary to 
‘*tone’’ them. This we can do by add- 
ing grey to them, by mixing one color 
with all the others or by glazing with 
such color or with gray paint. Tnus we 
may secure color harmony by using 
eslors of the same or nearly related 
scales, value harmony by reducing the 
different colors to nearly equal values, 
and tonal harmony by introducing a per- 
vading tone, or by glazing a design in 
which there are many colors. 


Brooklyn Commercial High. 


The contract for the new Brooklyn 
Commercial High school has _ been 
awarded for $453,000. The plot of land 
on which the building will stand is about 
215 feet by 200 feet. The basement will 
be almost entirely below grade and is 
laid out in a gymnasium, together with 
the necessary locker rooms, toilets, and 
baths. 

The main floor of the assembly room is 
also in the basement. This assembly 
hall, with the galleries, which will be on 
the ground floor, will seat about 1,500 
persons. The basement will also contain 
a handball court and the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. The first floor 
will contain the galleries and upper part 
of the assembly hall, twelve class-rooms, 
and a biological laboratory. The princi- 
pal’s office will be on the second floor to- 
gether with twenty-two class-rooms, a 
free-hand drawing room, one room for 
geological history, anda museum. The 
third floor will be divided into eighteen 
class-rooms, a large room for a library, 
a physical lecture room,two physical lab- 
oratories, a free-hand drawing-room, 
and a mechanical drawing-room. On the 
fourth flvor will be three large class- 
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rooms, rooms for mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, two typewriting rooms, 
three business-rooms, a chemical lecture 
room, two chemical laboratories, a 
kitchen, and two lunch-rooms. 

There are eight fireproof stairways 
provided for intercommunication between 
the different floors. The building will be 
a steel skeleton construction, and fire- 
proof in every particular. 


Physical Training and High 
School License. 


Attention is called to the opportunities 
for useful service in the elementary and 
high schools of New York for teaching 
physical training. The teachersof phy- 
sical training in the elementary schools 
have supervisory work to do overa school 
district embracing approximately 25,000 
children, and have relation to the regu- 
lar grade teachers of the district. he 
high school teachers do actual teaching 
rather than supervisory work. The sal- 
aries paid are as follows: ' 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Minimum. Maximum. 

Men (per year), $1,200 $1,600 
Women ‘‘ ‘“ 900 1,200 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Men (per year) $1,300 $2,400 
Women ‘ ‘ 1,100 1,900 
A certain limited amount of allowance 
is made for experience beyond that which 
is required in order for the candidate to 
be eligible for license. The future physi- 
cal training is to be largely influenced 
by its ability to meet the conditions in 
cities, and hence the difficult problems 
presented in New York are peculiarly at- 
tractive at the present time. Teachers 
will be needed in the immediate future 
for both elementary and high school posi- 
tions. For those who do satisfactory 
work, these positions are practically for 
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towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- 
press paid, anywhere in United States. 


MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE 
BRONX 


New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY 


New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, 
bridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


ATLAS 


New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, 
lengths of rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 








State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. 
Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & C0., 64 Fulton St., N.Y. City 


Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 





If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and ve. 7 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from lc. to 4c. per 
year per man. 

The plan will bring results—no question about it—no doubt 
about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
of some of the best business men in America. 


Avpress Apvertisinc DrpaRTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 





Money twill not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health + 
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Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 


Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Sales Office: 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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A Series of Readers that approaches the ideal 


GRADED CLASSICS 


In Texas alone nearly half a million copies of Graded Classics 


have been bought and used during the past seven months 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


life. There is also apension after thirty 
years’ service. 

A written examination for license as 
teacher of physical training in elemen- 
tary schools or in high schools will be 
conducted by the board of examiners on 
Monday, June 20, and Tuesday, June 21, 
1904, commencing at 9:30 a.M., at the 
hall of the board of education, Park 
avenue and 59th street, Manhattan. An 
oral and practical examination will be 
given at the call of the board of examin- 
ers. Applicants coming from a distance 
will be examined orally on Tuesday, June 
21. The oral examination will include a 
practical test with a class in physical 
training, as well as individual perfor- 
mance. Applicants should provide them- 
selves with gymnasium suits for use in 
the practical tests. 

Lense for Elementary Schools.—No 
person will be eligible for this license 


RICHMOND 


whose age on June 20, 1904, is under 
eighteen or over thirty-six years. Each 
applicant must have a. graduated from a 
high school or have an equivalent aca- 
demic training, or the passing of an 
academic examination; 6. the completion 
of a satisfactory course of professional 
training of at least two years in physi- 
cal training; c. three years’ experience 
in teaching physical training, or six 
years’ experience as a class teacher 
teaching sical training a satisfactory 
portion of the time. The written exam- 
ination will be upon a. applied anatomy, 
hysiology, and bygiene; 6. history and 
iterature of systems of physical educa- 
tion; c. gymnastic games and athletic 
sports; d. the principles and the practice 
of physical training, including principles 
of education, methods of instruction, and 
class management. 

License for High Schools. —No person 


DALLAS 


is eligible for a license for service in the 
high schools of New York city who is 
not over twenty-one and less than forty- 
one years of age. Each applicant must 
have one of the following qualifications: 
1. Junior Teacher.—Graduation from a 
college or university recognized by the 
regents of the state university together 
with the completion of a satisfactory 
pedagogical course of at least one year, 
or one year’s satisfactory experience in 
teaching in secondary schools. 2. As- 
sistant Teacher.—a. Graduation from a 
college or university recognized by the 
regents, and not less than three years’ 
satisfactory experience as a teacher in 
secondary schoolsor incolleges. b. Gradu- 
ation froma college or university, and 
two years’ satisfactory post-graduate 
work in the subject in which the appli- 
cant seeks a license and in the science of 
education, and one year of satisfactory 





APPERT 


(lass Water Coolers | 


Never Wear Out 


No 
Germs, 
- Insects, 
Rust, 
or 
Dirt 


All 
Dealers 


Unbreakable 


Water can be chilled to any temperature desired. Will 
rite for Pamphlet ‘‘S’’ 


last a lifetime with ordinary care. 





Appert Glass Co., 


NEW YORK 


277 Broadway, - ss 


Each OGhe Best 
Of Its Kind & 





| 


Ice 
and 
Water 
Separate 





Juuson and Bender’s 
Graded Literature Readers 


Reed’s 


Word Lessons—A Complete Speller 
Introductory Language Work 


Reed and Kellogg’s 
Graded Lessons in English 


Higher Lessons in English 


Absolutely 
Clean 
and 
Hygienic 





High School Grammar 


Montgomery’s 


Modern BookKeeping 


Peter’s 


Modern Chemistry 


Hutchison’s 


Physiologies 


Maynard’s 


English Classic Series 


Maynard. Merrill @ Co. 


Publishers 


44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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experience in teaching in colleges or in 
secondary schools, or in the last two 
years of elementary schools. c. Gradu- 
ation froma college or university, and 
five years’ satisfactory experience in 
teaching, at least two of which shall 
have been in high schools or in the last 
two years of the New York City Public 
Elementary schools. d. Graduation upon 
completion of a satisfactory high school 
course or an equivalent academic educa- 
tion; seven — satisfactory experi- 
ence in teaching, including either two 
years of teaching in grades of the last two 
years of the N. Y. City Public Elementary 
schools, or five years of teaching in sec- 
ondary schools; and the completion of 
satisfactory university or college courses 
in the subject in which the applicant 
seeks a license, and in the science of ed- 
ucation. e. Graduation from a satisfac- 
tory high school or institution of equal 
or m ged rank, and two years of profes- 
sional training in the subject in which 
the applicant seeks a license; and four 
years’ satisfactory experience in teach- 
ing such special subject. 

The licenses issued under these regula- 
tions hold for a period of one year, and 


may be renewed for two successive years | » 


without examination, in case the work of 
the holder is satisfactory. At the close 
of the third year of continuous success- 
ful service, the city superintendent may 
make the license permanent. Applica- 
tions to enter the examination should be 
filed prior to June 10, 1904. Blank forms 
for the purpose may be obtained by ad- 
dressing William H. Maxwell, city super- 
intendent of schools. 


New Building for Richmond. 


A new building for P. S. No. 30, Rich- 
mond, is to be erected on a site of 200 
feet square between Fisk and Warren 
avenues. The building is to have two 
stories and a basement, and will be con- 
structed of brick with limestone and 
terra cotta trimmings. [n the basement 
there will be two playrooms. one for 
boys and one for’ girls, water-closet ar- 
rangements, and space for heating and 
ventilating apparatus, coal storage, etc. 

The first floor will contain eight class- 
rooms, four of which will be formed by 
sliding partitions which may be rolled 
back to form an assembly room. The 
remainder of ihe floor will be given up 
to a principal’s room, wardrobes, closets, 
and the three flights of stairs which lead 
to the second story. The second floor 
will provide accommodations for eight 
class-rooms, teachers’ room, library, 
wardrebes, and toilets. 

The building is to be of slow-burning 
construction, the floors resting on wooden 
beams on steel girders and iron columns. 
It will be heated by steam and ventilated 
by the usual system of forced ventila- 
tion. 


Columbia Items. 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
Columbia university two large gifts 
were announced. A gift of $60,000 was 
for the support of a chair of medicine. 
The second gift was of an amount suf- 
ficient to establish a new professorship 
in philosophy. Dr. John Dewey, head of 
the department of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, was elected to 
the new chair. The preliminary pro- 
gram for the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of King’s College (Columbia 
university) was announced for Oct. 28- 
31 of this year. 


Plans for the new Hartley Hall, the 
two dormitory buildings to be erected by 
Columbia university, have been filed. 
There will be two nine-story and attic 
fire-proof structures connected by a wide 
corridor. Each building will be equipped 
with broad staircases, and lighted by 
many windows. The cost is estimated 
at $473,000 


Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 




















WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


ties) TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


ScHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 


SCHOOL 
15 ACADEMIC DE- 


CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
Send for 72-page circular 
Hyde Park, Mass 








Established 1884 


Es os 2 ORE 


son G Co., 


38 Park Row, New York 
* Producers of 


Slate BlacKboards 


Roofing Slate 
Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 


smooth surface. 


We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 


brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints perfect fitting; nothing left 
undene to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; 


it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. 


use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 








Loom No. 2. 


730 E. '8th St., Minneapolis, - 


Den’t 
Todd Adjustable aaa pee 
Hand Loom KY] and ey 29 


For School, Kindergart@a, and Home 


A PRACTICAL HELP in the solution of the 


problem of industrial work. The Todd Looms, 


adopted in many cities, are indorsed by leading 
teachers. The metal loom adjustable to riveted 
buttons, price, 75¢. 
hammock loom, Perfection, meets every re- 
quirement for weaving, price, 30c. 
made to order in large sizes. The No.1 a loom, soft 
wood, is used in many public schools, price, 15¢. 
**Hand Loom Weaving,’’ by MATTIE 
Purprs Topp, is the only practical book on this 
subject, price, 90c. 
als at wholesale and retail. 


he combination rug and 


This loom is 


All kinds of Weaving Materi 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Todd & Todd 


Minn. 





Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





aero will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





Blackboard 
Stencils # #8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you two 
samplesfor trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 





E, L. BELLOGG & CO, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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College 
Gowns Caps 





The best workman- 
ship at lowest Prices. 

Silk Faculty Gowns 
and Hoods. 


Cox Sons & Vining 


262 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


University of Pennsylvania 


Summer School 
Term, July 5—4ug, 13, 1904 


Courses will be given in Architecture, Botany, Chem- 
istry, English, French, German, Latin, History, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Political Science, and Psychology. 

For information, address Arthur H. Quinn, Pi- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Josiah H. Penniman, Dean. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


568-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecTtor 

















SEND FOR CATALOG 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wn. J. Rolfe, A.M.,Litt.D., Prin. 
The targest school of Oratory, Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 

and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - - -$2.75 
with Tinsley’s Artistic and 
Practical Basketry ($1.10) 
with Taylor’s Class Manage= 
ment (90c.) - . - - 
with Month by Month books; 
set, paper ($2.25) - -. - 
with Month by Month books; 
set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 
with Dutton’s School Manage= 
ment ($1.12)-  - - + 2.75 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 
Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 
with Cramer’s TalKs to Students 
on the Art of Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychology of 
Child Development ($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 


ADDRESS 


2.40 
3.80 
4.80 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 COQ.) 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORE 
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| superintendent of the New Orleans —_ 
e has | 
| been in the employ of the board of edu- 
| cation since 1888, to the entire satisfac- 


The Sunny South. 


The medical school of Tulane univer- 
sity has received more than a million 
dollars from the estate of the late A. C. 
Hutchinson. 


Prof. Charles Baskerville, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been 
elected to the chair of chemistry in the 
College of the City of New York. Assis- 
tant Prof. Charles Downer has been ap- 
pointed head of the French department 
in place of Professor Fabregon, who re- 
tires on a pension. 


Biltmore Quiet Again. 


ASHVILLE, N. C.—Miss Alice R. Jack- 
son, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
principal of the Biltmore school, to suc- 
ceed Miss Carman. 
the school have resigned because of the 
change of principal. Evidently there is 
a oe ye element in the difficulty. The 
school is under the general supervision 
of the rector of the church at Biltmore. 
Being dissatisfied with one of the teach- 
ers, he directed Miss Carman to ask for 
her resignation, with the result of an in- 
dignation meeting and a general resigna- 
tion of all. 

Miss Jackson is a native of South 
Orange, ‘N. J., a graduate of Wellesley 
college,and holds a master’s degree from 
Columbia. She has also studied in Eu- 
rope. 


Education in Louisiana. 


In his inaugural address, Governor 
Blanchard, of Louisiana, denounced the 
withholding of education from the negro 
in no uncertain terms. He said: 

‘* Tt would beillogical, un-Christian, un- 
democratic,and un-American to close the 
door of hope against any one in Louisiana, 
whatever his race or condition, by deliber- 
ately removing from him the possibility of 
securing such training as will fit him tor 
the life he has to lead. The negro is 
here. He is a man and acitizen. He is 
useful and valuable in his sphere, With- 
in that sphere he must be guaranteed 
the equal protection of the law, and his 
education along proper lines, mainly 
agricultural and industrial, is at once a 
duty and a necessity. He must be pro- 
tected in his right to labor. He must be 


| encouraged to industry and taught habits 


f thrift. 
‘*No approach toward social equality or 
social recognition will ever be tolerated 


|in Louisiana. Separate schools, separate 


churches, separate cars will be enforced. 
Racial’ distinction and integrity must be 
preserved. The South asserts its right 
to handle and solve the negro question 
m humanitarian lines, those of justice 
and right. We brook no interference 
from without.”’ 

The governor recommended the sum of 
$1,000,000 of new bonds to build school- 
houses in Louisiana, and that the legisla- 
ture give one-third of all the state revenue 
to the educational fund. 


Supt. Easton Re-elected. 
Mr. Warren Easton has been re-elected 


schools for the next four years. 


tion of all concerned. In his sixteen years 
as superintendent his only thought has 


been the upbuilding and broadening of | 
the school system. As the result of his | 
labors the New Orleans schools are the | 


equal of any in the land. New Orleans 
is to be congratulated on the assurance 
that she is to be sure of having Mr. 
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Perfect Control of Light in 
School Buildings Essential 


Easily accomplished by using 


“Johnson’s Window Shade 
Adjuster” 


Are SPECIFIED by 
prominent architects. 
They work per- 
fectly on a special pat- 
tern of window stop. 
Send for “free 
sample” of stop and 
sliding shade bracket 
with booklet. 
No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success. 
Are now used in hundreds of school 
buildings. 
Write us to-day 
R. R. Johnson, Mfgr., 


167 Dearborn Street, - Chicago 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. 


|ILLINOIS MEDICAL 
' COLLEGE «x 


CHICAGO 


Summer School of 
Medicine & Pharmacy 











NEARLY 
300 


Teachers 


Studied 








|Heman H. Brown, M. D. 
| President 
71 a |B. Brindley. Eads, M. D. 
edicine*s, = 
| 10th Annual Session 
Pharmac |Continuous .". Course 
f Four Terms Yearly-October- 
January-April-July 
at | MEDICAL COURSE—Four 
years of at least seven 
e ° | months each. 
[llinois | PHARMACY COURSE—Two 
| years of six months each. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
; | NURSES—Two years in 
Medica | ractical study in resi- 
| dence —regular graduat- 
| Ing course. 
College For particulars apply to 
Ww. C. gantord, M. D. 
ecretary 
CHICAGO | College, 180-190 
EDITION 1902-03} Washington Bivd., 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
July 5—August 15, 1904 

Courses in Greek, Latin, German, French, English 
Mathematics, History, Sociology, Political Economy 
Physical Geography, Physics, Chemistry, and Geology 
will be given suitable for elementary and advanced stu- 
dents. Also a superior course of twelve lectures free. 
No other Summer School offers the equal. 

Instructors are University professors. Opportunity 
for library and laboratory work. Healthful, cool, and 
delightful locality. Living inexpensive. Tuition $265; 
one course $15. For bulletin, address 

THE REGISTRAR 
Syracuse University Syracuse,N. ¥ 
Portland, Maine 
JULY ti TO AUGUST I9 

“ Better than going abroad, and the best preparation 
for a trip abroad.”’ Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Summer School, founded in 1875 at Amherst College 
For illustrated circular, address 

ARNOLD WERNER-SPANHOOFD 
Central High School Washington, D.C 
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Easton for the next few years at least. 

The following report, concerning the 
exhibit of the New Orleans schools at 
St. Louis, has been submitted by super- 
intendent Easton to the board of educa- 
tion. 

“‘T have visited the cityiof St. Louis and 
installed the exhibit of the New Orleans 
public schools in the educational build- 
ing of the Louisiana Purchase exposi- 


tion. 

The exhibit consists of 153 card- 
boards, each mounted on either side with 
written or drawing work by four pupils, 
showing the work of more than 600 pupils. 
These cardboards are set up in frames 
and placed in nine substantial cabinets. 
Besides this mounted work, there are 
fifty-three bound volumes of written 
work, representing the efforts of at least 
1,400 pupils, also five exhibits from 
kindergarten departments. The ex- 
hibit, therefore, shows in the aggregate 
the work of 2,000 or more pupils and 
was prepared and arranged to show in 
the simplest and completest manner pos- 





sible the development of the child from 
the kindergarten to the normal. It will 
be greatly admired and appreciated by 
the many able and critical examiners 
who will visit the exposition for the pur- 
pose of studying the opportunities of- 
fered for the growth of the child in the 
schools of our country. In comparing 
our system thru our exhibit with many 
others the limitation of our work, to the 
mental development of the child, is 
marked by the total absence of any form 
of manual training in our system, and on 
that line all other exhibits in the educa- 
tional departments overshadow our own. 
Notwithstanding this unfavorable con- 
dition, Iam satisfied that for the work 
our exhibit stands for, there is no 
better one shown. The exhibit occupies a 
space in the Louisiana pavilion, is well 
arranged and attractively decorated with 
pictures borrowed from the class-rooms 
of our schools, the model of McDonogh 
monument and the bust of Jo 
McDonogh adding much to our exhibit 
and creating great interest among the 
visitors. The Palace of Education is a 
great university, and the exposition asa 
whole a greater one and presents a — 
nificent opportunity to study the grand- 
eur and growth of the civilized world. I 
thank you for the privilege of attending 
the exposition and installing our exhibit.’ 





Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliev- 
mei ong d pen pee ——- — 

ablets. ny ruggist can supply 
them and they should ro every family 
medicine chest. 





Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 


The best results are only produced by the best 
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be attained by using the best Drawing Inks— 
HIGGINS’ 

Bottles prepaid by mail 35 cents each, or circulars 
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New Books for Art Instruction 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive 
Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for 
First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 


III. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals. ) 

IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 

V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 

VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 


VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 








INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 878 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 














NEW AIDS . ie 


Superintendents. 


Superintendents making up lists of sup- 
plies for next year will receive samples 
of new material for the Primary and 
Kindergarten Grades (sent free of cost) 
upon application. 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara Hicks WILLIS and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with . 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June numbers ready 
25c. ea. Orders taken now for set, in paper or cloth.. Complete set, 10 
vols., paper, $2.25, postpaid. Complete set, 3 vols., cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 
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Chicago and Thereabout. 


Po. Chicago board of education has 
opted the > tleuen schedule of salar- 
ey or teachers of elementary on 
culture and manual training: Second 
group—first year $750, second $800, third 
awe fourth $925, fifth $1,000; first 
up—first —_ $1, 100, second ‘$1, 200, 

third $1,300, fourth $1, 400. 


The Chicago Principals’ Association 
has adopted resolutions asking the board 
of education to let the superintendent 
superintend. The intention is to have 
all communications from the various de- 
partments go to the superintendent. In 
this way the superintendent will know 
what the several departments are doing, 
= may control and be responsible for 
them. 


The Chicago board of education has en- 
dorsed letting children use firecrackers 
in city = gene on July 4. oe 
grounds wi'l be opened for this pu 
under the guard of naval reserves, po ine, 
and firemen. 


Before an age and school certificate 
can be issued in Chicago it is necessary 
that the child shall be able to read and 
write legibly simple sentences. The at- 
torney of the board of education has de- 
clared that this means that the child shall 
be able to read and write legibly simple 
sentences in English. 


The Rev. Herbert Franklin Fisk, for 
nearly thirty-one years principal of 
Northwestern university academy, has 
resigned that position and will relinquish 
his work on June 16. During his service 
Dr. Fisk has raised the school from a 


A Model Kindergarten at the Summer Schoo! 


merely preparatory department to a 
small college to one of the best secon- 
dary scho7ls in America. 


Teachers Needed in Chicago. 


An examination of candidates for cer- 
tificates to teach in the Chicago public 
schools will be held in that city on June 
27 and 28, 1904. It is hoped that a large 
number of candidates from Illinois and 
the surrounding states will appear for 
this examination. The list of availabie 
candidates for positions is at present 
very small, and it is probable that there 
will bea shortage of teachers in several 
departments within a few months. 
Teachers in elementary schools, teachers 
in high schools, teachers in kindergar- 
tens, teachers of manual training in ele- 
mentary schools, teachers of sewing in 
elementary schools, and teachers of 
physical culture in elementary schools 
are especially needed. Examinations will 
be held at the time mentioned for nearly 
all classes of certificates given by the 
board of education. 

These certificates are given only on ex- 
amination. A circular giving full particu- 
lars as to the requirements for each cer- 
tificate will be sent to any applicant on 
request made to the superintendent of 
schools. 

Teachers who wish to take these ex- 
aminations should write at once to the 
superintendent of schools, in order that 
he may have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the credentials of the candidates and 
sending a card of admission to the ex- 
amination. 


of the Sor th, Nashville, Tenn. 


, The salary schedule is briefly as fol- 
ows: 

Principals of elementary schools, $1,- 
200 to $2,500 per annum. 

Teachers in elementary schools, $550 
to $1,000 per annum. 

Teachers in high schcols, $850 to $2,000 
per annum. 

Teachers in kindergartens, teachers of 
the deaf, and teachers of the blind are paid 
at the same rate as elementary teachers. 
Teachers of household arts, teachers of 
manual training, and teachers of physi- 
cal culture are paid in advance of the 
regular schedule for elementary teachers. 

Teachers of Latin or German in the 
elementary schools, and teachers in 
charge of eighth grade rooms are paid in 
advance of the regular schedule. 

The following is a brief statement of 
the requirements for admission to the 
examination: 

Official credentials containing all the 
information required of the candidate 
must be filed with the superintendent of 
schools before a card of admission to the 
examinations will beissued. If possible, 
these credentials should be filed at least 
three weeks before the date of the exam- 
ination. 

An examination in any subject may 
_ questions as to methods of teach- 


in 

Gentiduaen who take the examination 
for To of elementary schoois, or 
teachers in high schools, or an equivalent 
examination, must attain a general aver- 
age of 80 per cent., with no subject _be- 
low 50; candidates i in other examinations 
must attain a general a of 75 per 
cent., with no mark below 5 


Candidates for admission “dl the exam- 
ination must present credentials showing 
the following: 

1. Principals of Elementary Schools. 

A. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege and four years of successful experi- 
ence in graded school work, two of which 
must have been in one and the same 
school system; or, 

B. Graduation from an accredited nor- 
mal school and six years of successful 
experience in graded school work, three 
of which must have been in one and the 
same school system; or 

C. Eight years of successful experi- 
ence in graded school work, three of 
which must have been in one and the 
same school system. 

2. Teachers in Elementary Schools, and 
Teachers of German in Elementary 


— 

[a] An education equivalent to that 
indices by the public high school course 
of Chicago; and 

[b] At least four years of successful 
experience in graded school work, two of 
which must have been in one and the 
same school system; or 

B. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege or normal school, and two years of 
successful experience in graded school 
work in the same school system. 


FOR ee BRAIN POWER 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excess- 
es. A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 
his 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


necessity. Forth 


formulated by the late Dr. Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. 
from the vital or nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain and a germ, th 
of OSB" drugs or narcoti 


SBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.”’ 


brain and nerve power without the ai 
“T have used and highly recommend CRO 


It is derived 
e very elements to restore 


—Rt. Rev. HonaTIo PoTreR, D. D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent nin neta mail ($1.00 postpaid) hy 


Restenenre Pein PAMPHLET FREE 


REL G 


56 West 25tb St., 
New York City 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE hePest,remedy in existence for cold in the 
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ONE CENT EACH 


for 25or more. On paper 5}4x8. Assorted as de- 
sired. 120 for $1.00. 





Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue con- 
taining one thousand miniature illustrations, two 
pictures, and a picture in three colors, or 25c. for 
25 Subjects, or 25 historical, or 25 geographical, 
or 26 on the Life of Christ. 





THE PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size Hyg" § 2 ee 8 
THE PERRY PICTURES, Small Size Site. **26 Onedalt cont each for oor 
PICTURES IN COLORS net Aas ge, 2 etc. Size 7x9. Two cents 
LARGE PICTURES for School and Home Decoration Siz¢,%2x%. 7% 


cents each. 


Every teacher should have it. Monthly, except Jul 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE y ny Beautifully illustrated. Speyer alias 


Gold Medal, Paris Expositien, 1900. Highest Award, Pan-American, Exposition, 1901. 
Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, 1902. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 4% Malden, Mass. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 


Send all Mail Orders to Malden 


146 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORE 





Send for a Collection for Your Home 


ANGEL HEADS—REYNOLDS. 
The One Cent Pictares are 4 to 6 times this size.* 





3. Teachers in High Schools. 

A. Graduation from an accredited col- 
lege and two years of successful teach- 
ing in graded schools of good standing; 
or 


B. Six years’ successful teaching in 
secondary schools, at least two of which 
must have been in one and the same 
school system. 


4. Teachers in Kindergartens. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the ' a high school] course 
of Chicago; an 

B. A diploma from an accredited Kin- 
dergarten Training School; and 

C. One year of successful experience 
as a regularly assigned kindergarten 
teacher. 


5. Teachersof Manual Training in Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the _ high school course 
of Chicago; an 

B. [a] A course in an accredited train- 
ing school which has included at least 
two hundred hours of shop work in man- 
ual training; or 

{[b] Four years of successful expe- 
rience in teaching manual training. 


6. Teachers of Household Arts—Cook- 
ery and Sewing. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the ee high school course 
of Chicago; an 

B. [a] A course of study in an accred- 
ited training school which has included 


at least two hundred hours of practical 
work in the study of cooking or sewing; 


or 

[b] Four years of successful experi- 
ence in teaching cooking or sewing. 

7. Teachers of the Deaf. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the _ high school course 
of Chicago; and, 

B. Anormal course in an accredited 
training school for teachers of the deaf. 

Special Teachers of Drawing in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the : ane high school course 
of Chicago; and _— 

B. [a] Completion of a two-year course 
in an accredited art school, approximat- 
ing sixty weeks of fifteen hours each, 





THE: WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest, and Substantial 
Maps Published. # # Latest: and Best. 
Bold, Clear, and Striking. # Fu 2 a 


They are re- 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 

SF are so distinctly 
Ha . shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
== - cross the largest 
school-room. 
H Me The Meridians 
are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 

heavy cloth. 


Set of Etght Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 
Spring Rollers 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The full_ Set of Hight Consists of the following Countries of the 
World: WxsTERN HEMISPHERE, size 41 x 58 inches ; EastERN HEmI- 
SPHERE, size 41 by 58 inches ; NorTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; SourH 
AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches ; UNITED STATES, CANADA, and MEXICO, size 
41 x 58 inches; Evrops, size 41 x 58 inches; Asta, size 41 x 58 inches, 
AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


=f 


} 





























List price Our price 
Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 $11.00 
Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers - 20.00 7.00 
Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 1.85 
Any one map, on common roller 3.00 1.00 
Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 


of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, vut 
geographically. 

Do your children know to what extent? 

Supply your schools with the Latest and, Best School Wall Maps. 

Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 
Furniture, Supplies, etc. ; 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 





Leading 4 


4 Leading 4 
Books ont Subjects 
These books lead all others in sales because 


their superiority is apparent at a glance and 
because they improve on acquaintance. 


Modern Commercial Arithmetic is the cor- 
and shape. Contains the largest list of snappy business prob- 
lems, both mental and written. Wastes no time on matters a 
seventh grade pupil is sure to know, but gives a thoro drill on 
all advanced work. Tho a new work it has hundreds of friends. 


P 7 i ized b 
Lyons’ Commercial Lalv is: recognized even by 


leading work. Its author combined the experience of the law 
office with that of the class-room. The result is an ideal text 
from which the pupil can get more than from any other book. 


Modern Business Speller We 0 not have the 


space to tell you all the 
new and desirable features of this book. We have never shown 
it to a teacher who was not delighted with it. Send for a 


sample lesson. 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeep- 


Contains all the good features of other publications and 
ing many new ones. It never fails to interest the student. 
The advanced part cf this work comes nearer to portraying 
actual office conditions as adapted to the school-room than has 
any other work. In usein Iowa State Normal and in hundreds 
of the best Iowa Schools. 


We solicit the correspondence of teachers 
in reference to commercial text-books 





Powrers 


San 
Francisco 


“Nelv York 
Chicago 
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Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by UUGERGUUROEUAOGEEROUROUUEEOGUCUGROOUUEROGUSEDQUGERUGUOEODENODUHUGHOGURREGUND 
< the results—the work they do. So judged, 
eae. + TYPEWRITERS 


FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
. enough for the 
¥ most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these featuresina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
boa Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter eomtly 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
“ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd... 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 





which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work st turns out ts perfect in ebery respect 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


49th to 70th Streets, and East River, NEW YORE, N.Y. 
New York Sales Office, 1o7 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


SU 
TTT 





: nie IF YOU HAVE 
Hensmore, TO EARN YOUR 
~ em OWN LIVING 


Why not earn a good one ? 

You can’t? You CAN if you’ve got the 
ambition. 

We can show you how to add $10 to $95a 
month to your earnings. 

How? 

By introducing our standard publications 
for teachers. 

In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of schodl hours. 

Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


Worlds Fair, St. Louis. E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Head Office.309 Broadway, NewYork. 61 E. 9ra ST., NEW YORK 

















If you wish to use the SSUULUENEROUEEREOUOOOOREODEOOREOOUEOCUOUROOOREEOOOHIS 


CASH REWARD 


W': want good agents, Don’t you know of 


some one who has been specially success 

ful on your local journal, or for books, 

If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
** How to be a Successful Teacher.” If the per- 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materie 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘*big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9thSt., New York 
THOMPSON, BROWN 6 COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago | Sqygqyuqysnnntuetiteuneuvs0000000i0000000egnnsgt= 


Best Text-Books in Language and Grammar 





do not fail to examine the Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in 
English, consisting of First Book in English, for third and 4th 
grades -Language Lessons for Grammar Grades—English Gram- 
mar for Grammar Schools. 

These books are successful books. They are based upon the best 
methods of teaching. 

Among recent adoptions are Cambridge, Holyoke, Everett, Mass., New 
Haven, Conn., Houston, Texas, Bradford, Pa., Columbus, Neb., etc., etc. 
Sample coptes sent for 25 cents each. Correspondence invited. 
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and two years of successful experience 
as a teacher; or 

[b] Four years of successful experi- 
ence as a Special teacher of drawing in 
graded schools, 

9. Special Teachers of Physical Cul- | 
ture. 

A. An education equivalent to that in- 
dicated by the public high school course 
of Me and 

[a] Completion of a one-year course | 
in ae culture in some accredited 
school in the United States, to be ap- 
proved by the superintendent of schools, 
approximating thirty weeks of ten hours | 
each, and two years of successful expe- 
rience as a teacher: or 

[b] Four years of successful experi- 
ence as a special teacher of physical cul- 
ture. 

10. Family Instructors, Assistant 
Family Instructors, Teachers of Horti 
culture, and Teachers of Military Tactics 
and Gymnastics in the Parental School. 

For information, write.to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 





Literary Items. 


Collier’s Weekly for May 28 was the 
regular monthly household number. It 
included a double-page drawing by 
pay Dana Gibson, showing various 

es of the matinee girl; an article by 

i“ Sangree, ‘‘ Traveling with a Base 
Ball Team,’’ in which he gives personal 
experiences of several months’ associa- 
tion with professional ball players; 
pees by Bliss Carman and Alfred 

amon Runyan; the monthly department 
of ‘‘ Books and Plays,”’ by Norman Hap- 
good; two short stories—one by Joel 
Chandler Harris, ‘‘How Old Craney- 
Crow Lost His Head,’’ and the other by 
W. A. Fraser. 

Of special timeliness is Ray Stannard 
Baker’s discussion of ‘‘ The ‘Vitality of 
Mormonism,’’ the June Century’s lead- 
ing article. Few aspects of the civiliza- 
tion of the West are to-day changed 
with deeper interest and significance for 
the American people, Mr. Baker de- 
clares, than the great fact of Mormon- 
ism. 

Ginn & Co. have issued ‘‘A Manual 
of Pronunciation,’’ by Supt. Otis Ash- 
more, of Savannah, Ga., a handy book, 
adapted to the needs of schools and col- 
leges. The volume includes all the words 
most commonly mispronounced, and 
gives in each case the weight of author- 
ity for the preferred pronunciation. 

Rand, McNally & Co. have recently is- 
sued “King Arthur and His Knights,’’ 
in the form of a supplementary reader. 
The stories have been retold by Maud L. 
Radford, of the English department of 
the University of Chicago, and are suit- 
able for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. announce for 
publication ‘‘ Historic Dress in America 
from 1607 to 1800, with an Introductery 
Chapter on Dress in the Spanish and 
French Settlementsin Florida and Louis- 
— by Elizabeth McClellan. 

. S. Barnes & Co. are to publish a 
on edition of ‘‘The Battles of the 
American Revolution,’’ by Henry B. 
Carrington. This is in response 4 the 
demand for an edition at a popular 
price. 

Helen Keller’s ‘‘The Story of My 
Life’’ has been translated into most of 
the world’s languages. It has just ap- 
peared in Hindustani for the special ben- 
efit of the deaf-mute children in the 
school at Bombay. 

‘‘ Webster’s International Diction- 
ary’’ is to be preferred forits widely 
chosen vocabulary, from which useless | L¢8 
and unauthorized words have been ex- 
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expert. 


frictionless. 





Weeeedddddddddaddddddcddddddddddddddddddédéde 


Uli 


338 Broadway, 
\ 


IMY 





. Smith Premier 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 


It is built on correct mechanical lines. 
It is strong in every part. 
It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 


It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 

Send for our little book describing every part 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


NN 


“ ae a Endurance’”’ 









WOAH IMP 


The 


The World’s Best Typewriter 


. é) 
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New York. 


















cluded, for its modern spelling, for its 





Showing Internal Mechanism 





ITIS THE 


INTERNAL MECHANISM 


THAT DOES THE WORK 





YOU SHOULD SEE AND USE THE 
Climax Pencil Sharpener 


AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 











Our Proposition 70 fend you the 


on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL will enable you to do this. 
If machine is satisfactory, remit $5.00, if not, re- 
turn at our expense. 

And are willing 


We take all the Risk A0¢ 27¢ wun 


do it because we know you will be satisfied. 
Send for circular and testimonial. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


350-352 Wabash Ave., - CHICAGO 
68 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














BOOKS ON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Industrial-Social Education. By William 
. Baldwin. Cloth - 

Hand Work for Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools. By Jane L. Hoxie. Cloth - 

Baphis and Reed Weaving. By Knapp. 

Story Telling with the Scissors. By M. 
Helen Beckwith. Boards - - 

Little Artist. By Marion Mackenzie. 
Boards (postage, $0.15) 

A oat ng Color. By' Van Helden. 

ards - 

A Class Book of Color. By Mark M. May- 
cock. ‘Teachers’ Edition, cloth, 
Pupils’ Edition, boards 

bo oard _— By J. he “Try- 

om. 

Clay Modeling in the School-Room. By 
Ellen S. Hildreth. Paper - - 


Color Primer. By Milton Bradlcy. Pupils’, 


$1.50 5cents. Teachers’ - - - - - 
Elementary Color. By Milton Bradley. 
50! . Cloth 
go in the Kindergarten. By Milton 
59 Bradley. Paper - - 
“ Illustrated Lessons in Form. By WwW ‘liam 
Sheldon. Pape 
50 Kindergarten Blackboard By Marion 
Mackenzie. ar 
-%) Practical Color Work. "By Helen A. P. 
Cnace. Paper 
50, Paper and Scissors _ in the School- Room. 
By E A. Weaver. Paper 
Katie Shri in the School- Room. “By G. B. 
50 Kilbon. Cloth ale 


Water Colors in tne School- Room. By 
Milton Bradley, Boards 

Woodwork in the Common “School. By 
F. A. Hinckley. Cloth - - = 


1.00 


>) 


i 2 
S 


8 Ss & a or 


S & 


PX) 
or 


Publinnedby MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass: 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
ell Printed— P. —Half- aw poe aa troductions—New Type~— 
a Rea ag—Uhoth Sid co’ Heduced Paper und—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid: Send for sample pages. er ice, pecs g per 50 ceats each. 


yy —— DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





or ar 
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Letters of Credit 
Exchange Checks 


For Use of Travellers 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Company 


Nassau G Cedar Sts., New York. 


London Office 
33235 Lombard Street 





HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 
New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 

14 Years ye pa with Ans. in Grammar. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geography. 

14 Years eeaaees with Ans. in Physiology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Civil Government. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. 8. History. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in English Comp. 

14 Years memes seo with Ans, in Bookkeeping. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Law. 

14 Years ee with Ans. in Algebra, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Genera! Literature. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in General History. 

14 Years oes war with Ans, in Rhetoric. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy. 

14 Years Seeions with Ans. ip Botany. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy. 
PRICE: Any subject, 25c ; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 

the 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.00. 
BALL PUBLISHING CO, - - Rochester, N. Y. 


A Manager Wanted 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





1{We want a bright business man or woman to take the | ~~. | 
| with the problems of the elementary | 


management of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription 
Agency. We pay a monthly salary and commission to 
our managers. Many have made handsome fortunes out 
of the Newspaper and Magazine subscription business, 
You can do the same. 

$1500.00 to $5000.00 per year 


We have a valuable business established in every 
county throughout every state. The business will be 
turned over to our manager. A big return the year 
around. Territory reserved by contract. Think of the 
many people in your town and county taking papers 
and magazines by mail. This business would mean a 
handsome profit to you. You can become independent. 
Act quickly. Territory closing fast. Write us to-day. 
We will tell you all about our plan and give you refer- 
ences. You can begin work at once. 

Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
Incorporated. Capital Stock, $200,000 
Le Roy, N. ¥. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 








Nova Scotia Tours 


Gael partis of ‘refined people with whom you will 
quickly feel the comradeship of travel. ; 

Tours 18 days, Boston to Boston. One in July and 
one in August. Ourlith Season. Terms very reason- 
able. Write for illustrated circular giving full partic- 


ulars. Y - . 
Editor ‘“‘ Education ”’ 
50 Bromfield St., . Boston, Mass. 





A LB. IN 
5-Ls. Lors 
staat 


Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


J he Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST.,N.Y. 


Dp. 80x 2869 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 











concise and carefully worded definitions, 
for its quotations illustrating the use o 

words, for its excellent appendices, and 
for numerous other points of merit. Its 
universal use in the schools and colleges 
indicates the high esteem in which it is 
held by educators. Itis thoroly up to 
date, 25,000 new words have recently 
been added and the Gazetteer of the 
World, also the Biographical Dictionary 
have been completely revised. 

The Publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., 
of 1 ny ge Mass., have placed a fine | 
exhibit in the Educational Building at | 
the World’s Fair, where it can be easily | 
seen by teachers. It is located in Block | 
7, Aisle 1, next to the West door. 








| 

| 

| 
- | 
The Nature Study Review. | 
Beginning in January, 1905, a new ed- | 
ucational journal with the title, The | 
Nature Study Review, will be published | 
bi-monthly, by an editorial committee | 
composed of L. H. Bailey, dean of the 
ve of Agriculture, Cornell univer- | 
sity; H. W. Fairbanks, investigator and | 
author of text-books of geography, C. 
F. Hodge, professor of biology at Clark 
university; J. F. Woodhull, professor of | 
physical science at Teachers College; 
and M. A. Bigelow, adjunct professor of | 


| biology at Teachers College. The last 
| named is to be the managing editor. 


The — will work independently | 
of local interests and aim to be broadly | 
representative of all phases of nature | 


| study in the United States and abroad. | 
| In this the committee will have the co-| 


operation ofa large group of advisers 
and collaborators, some of whom are | 
university professors with interests in| 
the most elementary phases of science | 
teaching, and others are professional | 
educators with practical acquaintance | 


schools. | 

It is planned to publish the first vol- | 
ume in six numbers of forty-eight pages | 
each. It will be the aim to make each 
number present a wide range of mater | 
ial. Formal articles may be expected to | 
occupy less than two-thirds of the avail- | 
able space in each number; and, in addi- | 
tion, there will be timely notes and re- | 
views on important new literature relat- | 
ing to all phases of nature study, news | 
notes, short articles and notes on tl. 
materials and methods involved in th: 
practical side of the teacher’s work 
queries and answers, and correspond 
ence and discussions. In brief, it will 
be attempted to keep readers in touch 
with the latest and best of theory and 
practice in nature ee) 

Subscriptions and all other business | 
communications, manuscripts for publi- 
cation, and books and other literature 
for notice or review should be addressed 
to the office of the managing editor at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, or simply 525 West 120th street, 
New York city. 





Michigan in Summer. 


A new edition of the handsome little | 
amphlet, ‘‘ Michigan in Summer,’’ has | 
een issued by the General Passenger | 
Department of the Grand Rapids & | 
Indiana Railway.” For the information of | 
Eastern readers we will say that this | 
railroad extends from Richmond, Ind., 
to Mackinaw City, the most northern 
point in the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
It is the most direct route to the lovely 
island and other resorts whose shores 
are washed by the waters of the Great, 
Lakes. ‘‘ Michigan in Summer’”’ is) 
handsomely printed and illustrated and 
tells all about this country and its pretty | 
towns. It may be added there is no) 
region more attractive to lovers of fish- | 
ing. This little book may be obtained | 
by sending a two-cent stamp toC. L. | 
Lockwood, general passenger wine 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Expanded metal is heavy gauge 
sheet steel that has been cut and 
opened upinto diamond shaped 
meshes; material is very rigid, 
strong and attractive, will not 
sag, warp, rust, or twist. 

For description of Expanded 
Metal Lockers, write 


MERRITT & CO. 
1005 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made, 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRA KLIN CRAYON CO., Rochester, N.Y. 








It Is The Wheel- Not The Road 


that makes a smooth ride. Pierce Bicycles have cush- 

ion frames, and the cushion frame rests while you are 

riding: There is no vibration. That is the difference. 
Frank L. Kramer the American Professional Cham- 

_ always rides to win on a Pierce Racer. Every boy 
nows who he is. 


The George N, Fierce Company 
Buffao, N. y. 
Manufacturers of Pierce 
Stanhopes and 
Arrow Motor 
Cars 
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BAD BLOOD 


“T had trouble with my bowels which made m 
blood impure. My face was covered with pimples 
which no external remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and great was my joy when the 

imples disappeared after a month’s steady use. 

neve soccmnmsenden them to all my friends and 
uite a few have found relief.” 
. C. J. Pusch, 97 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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any more than should the lack of skill on 
the ee of a primary school teacher. 
The kindergarten has recognized motion 
and activity as the ruling forces in the 
life of the child. It has redeemed child- 

from restraint and given freedom 
to all of its best instincts. 

‘Indirectly the kindergarten has done 
still greater service for the elementary 
schools, preparing the child for them in 
a manner never known before. The kin- 
dergarten has won supremacy as the 
e- light in education, and it is the 
| hope of our civilization because it has 
dealt with the child and resolutely studied 
the child’s instincts. The honest study 
of and contact with childhood has re- 
deemed the world.’’ 

Mrs. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, 
gave an interesting talk on self-com- 
placency, and Miss Patty Hill, of Louis- 
ville, a discussed Froebel’s philoso- 
phy. iss Lucy Symonds, of Boston, 
said the kindergarten worker must have 
recreation, but that the recreation must 





‘Spring Humors 


Oome to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fite of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 


strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 





Best For 
The Bowels. 





They WORK WHILE you Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 





manent cures of not be allowed to relax into dissipation.| ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
@crofula Salt Rheum In concluding she declared: ‘‘If we can 
Scald Head! Bolls, Pimples train children to have at heart the good 


of the city and toimpart to others the 
good which they receive, then the whole 
world will be illuminated and we shall 


Exhibit of Forest Insects. 
The State Entomologist has recently 


All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 


Catarrh Dyspepsia, Eto 
Accept no substitute, but be sure to 
get Hood’s, and get it today, 





Kindergarten Union. 


have done our part.’’ 

Miss Fannibelle Curtis, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., advocated the one session system. 
| She said that one session in a day was all 
| that a teacher could hold and attain the 
| best results. This session should be in 
ithe morning, as that was the time in 





installed a comprehensive exhibit of 
forest insects in the Forestry Building 
at the St. Louis Exposition, for the 
Forest, Fish & Game Commission. The 
collection contains numerous interesting 
and rare examples of the work of all in- 
sects and illustrates the work of many 





of our common and destructive wood 
borers. The more injurious leaf-feeding 
caterpillars, such as the Forest Tent 
Caterpillar and the White Marked Tus- 
sock Moth, both serious pests, are rep- 
resented in their various stages together 
with examples of their work and speci- 
mens of natural enemies which assist in 
keeping them in check. 











A Complete Series 


Address inquiries 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc, 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 
ss rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 


















sre like Sapolio-They waste % # 
* themselves to make the world’ 3M 
MEM brighter. SAPOLIO is the .xiN 
i slectric light of house-cleaning® 













International Kindergarten Union at L. Howe, of Kobe, Japan, described the 
Rochester, N. Y., was a most successful Japanese kindergartens. The kinder- 
in attendance, nearly every state in the der government supervision. The Jap- 
union being represented. It wasdecided s 
| the children were good learners. 
Toronto, Canada. The following officers | They made brilliant pupils and acquired 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- | 
vice-presidents, Miss Alice E. Fitts, | T . ; 
A New Era in School Wall Maps 

New York city; recording secretary, | 
Miss Emilie Poulsson, Leicester, Mass. ; 
fottmieiasts THE PEERLESS SERIES 
Mary B. Page, Chicago, Til | 
greeting was received from Eleanore | 
Heewart, president of the German Kin- | 
es ’ : | 

‘*T send you my cordial greeting and | 
good wishes on this occasion and ho e | 
education of the young generation will | 
be successfully carried out. | 
workers consult with each other there | 
will be a great step forward toward the | 
Friedrich Froebel has worked during his 
lifetime. Weare all united in spreading 
and land; they inspire us all.’’ re 

Dr. William T. Harris, United States | 
Alice H. Putnam were elected honorary | 
members of the union. Supt. Clarence | 
place of the kindergarten in education. | 
He said in part: ‘‘I speak from the| 
kindergarten work. I regret that school | 
superintendentsand principals have often | 
ence as a necessary evil. The kinder- | 
garten, like most of the recent additions | 
by public sentiment and seldom by the/| 
suggestion of the teachers. It has been | 
called educators. Occasionally would-be | 
educators, leading writers, or local crit- | 
dergarten. But, from a_ professional | 
standpoint, it is not the proper subject 


The eleventh annual convention of the | Which the children did best. Miss Annie 

occasion. More than 250 delegates were | garten was already flourisbing there un- 
| anese were willing to receive the system 
to hold the next annual convention in| and 
a proficiency that was astonishing. 

ident, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati, O.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, | 
corresponding secretary, Miss Stella L 

At the final sessions the following | 
Se Le ee Scientifically, Mechanically, and Pedagogically Accurate. 
that the important affairs concerning the | 

‘* There is no doubt when such earnest | School Department “A” 
education of mankind for which our| 
his principles, altho separated by sea) 
commissioner of education, and Mrs. | 
F. Carroll, of Rochester, spoke on the, 
standpoint of a superintendent regarding | 
looked on the kindergarten with indiffer- 
to the curriculum, has been demanded | 
added in spite of the conservation of so- 
ies rail at the imperfections of the kin- | 
for sarcasm and should not be derided! 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YORK 


Pears 


soap in stick form; con- 





venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world. 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order § 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 ibs, Bomoso Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 
Address Mr. 3.1. Ces care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 
81-33 Vesey Street, New York 


"S| No. 94, Manhattan, died recently. 

















RE you making use of your 
A time to profitable advan- 
tage? Would you be in- 
terested in a plan of work that is 
profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
Would you not like to make 
the acquaintance of all the 
teachers in your vicinity? No 
capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours. Some of our agents will 
send in from $500 to $1,500 
worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 











E.L. KELLOGG 6 CQ. 


Agency Dept., 61 East 9th Street 





"RE 4 DERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


The Department of Paleontology ex- 
|hibits at the St Louis Exposition 
|besides a display of its publications, 
| maps, drawings, etc., aslab of Potsdam 
| sandstone 33 x 10 feet in size and weigh- 
ing upward of 40,000 pounds; a section 
of the primordial beach upon which are 
the very interesting trails of a great 
|mollusk which dragged itself up and 
|down the beach at the ebb of the tide. 

| Some of these trails are twenty feet in 
| length and most of them end in the im- 

| pression left by the body or foot of the 
janimal before swimming off into the) 
|waters. It is the most remarkable ex- | 
| hibit of this kind that has come to the) 
public eye, and at the locality from) 
which it was taken, Bidwell’s Crossing, | 
Clinton county, it has long been looked | 
upon by the people as a sanctified spot 
where Christ trod on the Serpent, in 
accordance with the prophecy in Gene- 
sis, the long trails being regarded as the 
berpent’s and the oval impressions the 
footprints of Christ. 


Recent Deaths. 


Supt. George Griffith, of Utica, N. Y.., | 
was drowned at. Honedaga lake, in the | 
Adirondacks, on May 28. Hehad asum- | 








An exquisite Soap | 
Made from 
and recommended by 
Physiclans and Nurses. | 


Being absolutely pure | 
it has no equal for 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 








BORATED {j 
TALCUM 


|mer camp on the lake, and was rowing ji 


'on the lake when he was caught ina 
squall. He was fifty years of age, a'| 
|graduate of Hamilton college, class of | 
| 1877; and he taught in the normal school | 
at New Paltz for a time, and was super- | 
|intendent at Lockport for three years. 


| 

| George S. Condon, a teacher in af ng 
r. 

Condon was a graduate of City college, 

and had taught but a short time. 


| Alfred Beauclerk, one of the oldest 
| school principals in New Jersey, died on 
| May 15 at Montclair. He was principal 
| of the Pine Brook public school for sev- 
|eral years, previous to which he was in 
— e of the St. Cloud schools for a 
| decade. 


| Carlton Thomas Lewis, a well-known 

|lexicographer, died on May 26. Mr. 

| Lewis was a graduate of Yale. In 1861 
he became professor of mathematics at 
Troy, N. Y. He was one of the revisers 
of Harper’s Latin Lexicon. He was the 
|author of a history of Germany and 
many classical works. 


Sterrie A. Weaver, of the Westfield, 
Mass., state normal schoo! and president 
of the music department of theN. E. A., 
died recently. 


Prof. Marcus Spinello, instructor in| 
French and Italian in California univer- | 
sity, was accidentally killed on May 24, | 
by falling under an electric train at, 
Berkeley. He was a Yale alumnus. 





The Rev. Dr. Malcolm MacVicar, pres- | 


ident of the Virginia Union university at | 


Richmond, died on May 19. Dr. Mac- | 
Vicar was graduated from Rechester | 
university in 1859. In 1867 he became | 
principal of the Brockport, N. Y., Colle- 
giate institute, and later he was princi- | 
pal of the Potsdam, N. Y., State Normal | 
school. From there he went to the Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., State Normal school as) 
principal, and then became the first | 
chancellor of MacMasters university in 
Toronto. Dr. MacVicar is survived by a 
wife, one son, ard one daughter. 





Gold and Silver are of Little Value 


Compared with the enamelof your teeth. 
| Soft, velvety, Sozodont Powder cannot 
| scratch it. 


Healith and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUF has been used for 
FRARS by MILLION OF MOTHERS 
PERFACT BUGOBSS. It SOOTHES. th CHILD, 
: . A ie 

SOrrens the UF 8, ALLAYS all. PAIN, Gores 
WIND OOLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
| BHQ@A. Sold uy Dinggists ip every pes of the world. 
| Be sure to ask ‘or “ Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 

take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


| 





mailed on receipt of 2 
GERH. 








A Skin 01 Beauty ic a Joy rorever 


DR, T FRELIX GOURAUD’S 


& 

Oriental Cream "MGC 
; Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Moth 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
7/feases, and every 
4 blemish on beau- 
ty,and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
5 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
lymade. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name, 
The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “As you 
ladies will use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will tast_six months using it every day. (30U- 
—— POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 

perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Drnagicte and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the‘United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also R e Macy’s, Wana- 


No other 


Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 
cosmetic like it 


sin. 


ound in New York City at R. 
maker’a, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware 
of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 


| of any one selling the same. 








No. 18 Brown's Race, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manrvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR= 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for teomag | Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














Artistic Furnishings 


FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No.114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST,, NEW YORK CITY 





California. 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo. N. Y. 














EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
jence to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


JOURNAL every time 


ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 
New York City. ; 


School Book Publishers . 
Jenkins, W. B. New xork 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co,, ‘ 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas, 
Baker & Taylor Co., se 
American Kook Co., 


Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, | 


Atlanta, Portland, Or.. 
The Scarborough Co., Boston,Mass 
Oniversity Pablishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Oreaus 
The Macmillan Co., N Y. & Chi. 
Rand. McNally &Co., “ - 
practical Text Book Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Hinds & Noble, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. City 
‘Thompson, Brown & Co., Koston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., ” ™ “ 
Heath &Co.,D.c. “ * ee 
Prang Edu. Co., - “ = os 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“* * bad 
B. F, Jobnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Powers & Lyons, a 
Flanagan Co., A. ts 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
McKay, David 
sower Co., Christopher “ 
MiltonBradleyCo., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias.. 
Lippincott Oo., J. B. Phila, 
School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 

Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 

School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 

ial, ete. 

American School Furniture Coa., 
Chicago & N.Y. 

Central School Supply House, 


Chicago, II). 

R. R. Johnson, Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Baird & Co, 

Boston, Mass. 

Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. J. Johnson & Co, v. Y. City 

Bunde & Upmeyer. ’ 
Milwaukee, Wis 


New York | 
New York | 


Appert Glass Co., 
Excelsior Slate Co., PenArgyle, Pa. 
Daus Duplicator Co., New York 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flanagan Co., kicago, Ill. 
Eolipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. H. Rallard. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Chas. M. Higgins Co., ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Milton Bradley Co., 

Springtield, Mass. 
J. M, Olcott & Co., Chicago & N. Y. 


Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Svringfield, Mass 


ohcool Decoration. 
Foreign Plastic Art Co., 
Boston, Mass, 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Franklin Crayon Co., 5 
Rochester, New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., 





New York 
| Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
| A, Flanagan Co., Chicago, Ill. 
| Kindergarten Material. 
| Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
| Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furniture Ce. 


| Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 

American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co,, 

New York 

Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 

Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N..) 
Esterbrook Pen Co., New York 
. FE: 


. Faber, 
Chas. M. Higgins Co., 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gymnastic Apparatus, 

A. G. Spalding & Kros., New York 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charts. 

Americar Schow) Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston ana N. Y. 
Milton Bradiey Co., 
Springfield, Mase. 
Maps, Giobes, etc, 
Am. School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Rand, McNally & Co , 
Chicago and N.Y. 
Minerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 


N.Y 
Phila. 


New York, Chicago | 


Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Engravers. 

Bormay & Co., 


School Furniture. 
American Sch, Fur. Co., N.Y 


Hotels, 
St. Denis New York 
Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Maag. 
Schools. 
Columbia University, N, Y. City. 
Emerson College of ratory, 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland Summer School, 
Portland, Me. 
University of Penn., Phila., Pa. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summe: Inst, 
Cottage City, Mass. 
New York University, New York. 
Illinois Med. College, Chicago, IIl. 





N. Y. City | 
The Scarborough Co.,Boston,Mass | 
| Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 





you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00 , each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 
Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’Agency, New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M.J. “ 
Kellougg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Rockwell, J. C. ™ 
Interstate Teachers’ Agevcy, 

New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis Teachers Agency’ 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Rome Teach. Ag’cy, Kome, N. Y. 
Kinsley Com. Teachers Bureau, 
N Y. City 
National Education Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Club. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach, Ag’cy, Albany,N.\. 
Southwestern Teachers’ Bureau, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assu., Chic., Ill. 
Inter Mountain TeachersAgency, 
Scofield, Utah. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass 
National Commercial Teach., 
Ag’cy. Beverly, Mass. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga 
Cosmopolitan Teachers’ Agency’ 
Charksville, Tenn. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Warrenbarg Teachers’ Agency, 
Warrenburg, Mo. 
Penn. Ed, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Southern Ed. Bureau, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Boston, New York, Chicaye 
Toronto. Los Anvgetes 
J. F. McCullough Teach’s Ag’cr, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
The School Bulletin Agency. 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
Typewriters. 
Densmore Typewriter Co. 
N. Y. City. 
Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. 
Fox Typewriter, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hammond Typewriter Co. 
New York City 
Smith Premier Co,,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Miscellaneous. 
Grumiaux News and Sub Agency 
Le Roy, New York. 





If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 


ove CHANDLER 





Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 


THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 franklin Street, BOSTON 
Factory - . : - WALPOLE, MASS 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, O10. 


Eastern Sales @ffice : 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue €HICAG 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

















Please cut these Coupons apart, sign them as a subscriber, and send 
each one to some teacher friend who might like to know ‘about this 


periodical. 


t*~ If four of these Coupons ultimately result in subscriptions, you O + + + + + + + 


will receive your magazine free for one year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. NIntH STREET, NEw YORK 


| 
TO SUBSCRIBERS | 





| = The Rational Vehicles shicies of Monte Health and Pleasure 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw York 


PE Desi esbeni conpeeccuewnvssenbann Seud to 


Subscriber. 


a free sample copy of the 


C®~This Coupor is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent it to you. Add 
your name and — ssand forward 
it by mail. It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these once. Try it 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 


Subscriber. 


a free sample copy of the 


C&"This Coupon is good because a 
8 ibscriber to the above periodical 
has signedit andsentit to you. Ad 
your name and address and forward 
it by mail. It will be honored at 
. If _ four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 


‘Bicycles! 


Equipped with 


| Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped | 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw York 


Send to 


. > 
Subscriber. 


a free sample copy of the 


Address.... 


S#"This Coupon is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent it toyou. Add 
your name and address and forward 
it by mail. It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these once. 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 


Try it. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw YorE 


Subscriber. 


a free sample copy of the 


t?-This sisament is aiihil because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signedit and sent itto you. Add 
your name and address an 
it by mail. It will be honored at 
If four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 


forward 


logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. j 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 7 


**Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland’’ | ‘‘Rambler’’ 
“Tribune” ‘*‘Crawford’’ | ‘‘Crescent’’ 


. You See Them Everywhere } 


**Monarch’’ 
“Imperial” ! 


























A GOOD GUIDE 
SHORTENS THE ROAD 


And Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping is the best 
guide to a practical knowledge of accounts and the 
use of commercial paper that can be secured. It is 
well adapted for use in grammar and high school 
courses. 


The Inductive Set is used by thousands of students in 
grammar grades in all parts of the country. The more 
advanced sets in connection with the Inductive Set 
_ supply a full two years’ work in high schools, academies, 
etc. Full information will be sent on application from 
teachers. 


Our other commercial text-books on Arithmetic, Com- 
mercial Law, English-Correspondence, Shorthand, 
Commercial Geography, and Penmanship, are of equal 
interest to teachers, and descriptive matter will also be 


sent on application. Address 





SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Most business men will chase a 
five-cent expense item through from 
the head bookkeeper to the newest 
and most irritating office boy. 

And all the while his ads in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL need new copy 
more than the rubber plant needs 
water. 

Don’t 
It goes right before the eyes 


Tue Scuoo. Journat advertising space is valuable. 
despise it because it costs little. 
of thousands of people who ought to buy your goods and more 
It is a lever waiting to be used. 


of them. It is a good machine 


standing idle. It is a salesman that isn’t working—for you. 


Your space can be made so bright and interesting that you 
will get positive, direct returns from it. 

How would you like to have some snap put into it ? 

Give us the facts and your ideas—we’ll attend to the de- 
tails—subject always to your O. K. 

The same idea applies to space in our other periodicals— 


The Teachers’ Institute, The Primary School, and Our Times. 


Apprerss ApvVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 








